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BULLDOGS 
GRIP 


' ——, is No More Relentless than 
7 Bishopric Boards Grip 


on Stucco and Plaster 
iH) W: EN a bulldog grips in deadly earnest he never lets go. 





His powerful jaws close like a vise and never relax their 
hold until the end has been accomplished. 


But whereas a Bulldog’ s grip is governed by physical laws and finally must 

ei yield to exhaustion, the grip of Bishopric Board upon Stucco and Plaster is un- 

& ceasing. Its dovetailed key holds Stucco for generations. There is no strain 

upon any one part of the Board because the breaking joint method of application 
“ distributes the strain over the entire wall area. 

A Bishopric Board base usually makes the difference between handsome, en- 

a) during walls and walls that crack and crumble after a season or two. Its inexor- 

able grip holds walls and columns secure and keeps them whole, and beautiful. 

Bishopric Board is firm and strong. Its heavy wood strips are creosoted and imbedded in Asphalt 
Mastic. Creosote and Asphalt Mastic are wonderful preservatives, and prevent warping, swelling 
and shrinking. Moreover, the Mastic is moisture-proof and fire-resisting. And the water-proofed 
fibreboard background keeps out heat and cold and deadens sound. 

It costs less to heat a home on which this Board is used because of the perfect insulation. 
Yet, in summer, the home is cool and dry. Bishopric Board is the most economical Stucco background. 

Bishopric Board is a modern, patented combination of materials and prin- 
ciples that have been in constant and successful use by master builders for 
generations. It comes in 25 foot lengths, 4 feet wide and every foot 
can be used. 

On interiors it saves time, labor and plaster and gives unmatch- 
able insulation. Equally as efficient on factories as on homes. 

Specify Bishopric Sheathing instead of ordinary 7% wood — } - . 
Sheathing. It saves 30 per cent and makes damp-proof, sound- [ig ER fo wooo 
proof walls without knotholes. ie STRIP 

Send for the Bishopric Book and samples. Read what other = ; 
Architects and Contractors are doing with the Stucco and 
Plaster Background. 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO., 951 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio , 


Factory of Kelly-Springfield Motor 
Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Bishopric Narrow Key 


Stucco used direct to 
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Or One 
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Frigidaire 





Frigidaire is the most modern, most 
sanitary unit system yet devised for the 
safe-guarding of food and health; it is 


a Frigerator not a refrigerator. 


Frigidaire is the most wonderful food- 
preserving plant, for every American 
household and hospital—every place in 


fact, where Frigeration is 
needed. 





Frigidaire prevents decay, does away 
with filth, fermentation, impurities; it 
avoids slime, banishes spoilage and 
White Enamel Finish prevents the waste of food. Natural Wood Finish 





Frigidaire eliminates ice bills and ice vexations, it is the height of convenience, the long-sought ideal 


of food safety and sanitation. 





Frigidaire preserves food in a perfectly dry and even atmosphere, at a set temperature much lower 
than that of the best-built completely filled ice box. 


Frigidaire manufactures, automatically, cubes of pure, wholesome, germ-free ice for table use and 


special purposes. It also chills or freezes Sherbets, Mousses, Gelatins, Custards, etc., in the ice-making 
compartment. 


Frigidaire uses no ammonia; it needs no attention whatever—first oiling of motor, and machine, lasts 
for years. 





Frigidaire has the very best one-piece white porcelain steel lining, with rounded corners, and fits flush 
above door sills, the most sanitary construction yet devised. 





Frigidaire dimensions: small food compartment, 12 inches high, 1514 inches wide, 18 inches or 
Large compartment, 39 inches high, 1514 inches wide, 18 inches deep, with 5 double-tinned, removable, 
wire shelves. Height of 'riggsidlaaire 6714 inches; Width 39 inches; Depth 24% inches. 





Ice molds are easily released by holding Illustrating ease with which ice molds Illustrating method of releasing 
ice draw under faucet are released individual ice cubes 


The Frig:idaire Corporation 
Makers of 
Frig-ida ire 
re Dataorr. Mice. 





(Division General Motors Corp.) 
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Architects of America— 


Who Are They? 


It is an unfortunate outgrowth of the fact that in many states anyone may 
call himself an Architect, but it is undeniably true that many Advertisers 
who are seeking the attention of the Architectural profession fail to dis- 
tinguish between the Architects of America and a host of almost-but-not-quite 
Architects that exist on the outer borders of the profession. Some day, 
perhaps, there will be the sharp defining line that is so sorely needed, but 
until it is in sight Architects who are Architects will have a right to resent 
any Advertising or Selling policy that attempts to include them in a hetero- 
geneous collection with contractors, material men and others whose pro- 
fessional interest in building is nil. 


The Architect, who functions properly, is the jurist of the building 
business. He deals freely with evidence, but he resents the shadow of an 


attempt to introduce influence. And the Architect who functions thus is 
the only one entitled to the name. 


But this is by no means the sole factor in the formula for identification of 
Architects. They neither have nor claim monopoly of integrity. It is merely 
one of the essentials. Beyond this, they serve competently as professional 
advisers—as expert counsel. In other words, they possess the extraordinary 
collection of attributes and abilities that enable a man to set himself up as 
a Master of Building. Necessarily, on such a basis, they are known chiefly 


by their works; seldom by the fact that they have acquired licenses or lack 
them. 


These men are listed in the same classified directories with an army of 
others whose talents run in different channels, but who choose to call themselves 
by the name Architect for want of something more accurately descriptive. 
Thus the novice in Advertising to Architects is apt to be misled into the belief 
that there are several times as many Architects in the country as really could 
be found if a careful search were undertaken. And it too often happens, 
also, that the same novice finds himself vizualizing the wrong kind of Archi- 
tect in his effort to approach the field. 


It is in this respect, particularly, that the strictly professional journal of 
Architectural practice renders a joint service to Architects and to those who 
have a message for Architects. Its subscription list is a real key to the pro- 
fession, as distinguished from what may be termed the “‘popular”’ side of the 
field. It brings to the profession many messages of the highest importance 


and it carries such messages directly and efficiently to the Architects of America 
for whom they are intended. 


Talks on Advertising—IX 
by 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
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NEAR SEATTLE. WASH. 
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are favored by the industry 
closest to building - 











has itt Patt i awe PP What class of business men would know about the quality 
rv lap; ee bes and durability of different kinds of roofing if not the men 
in the lumber business? 


WEYERHAEUSER LUMB 
EVERETT, WASH. It is part of their business to be interested in building mate- 


rials. 








They have large areas on their own buildings to roof. 


They have considerable fire risk. 


Now the mills shown here are typical of great enterprises 
of the kind all over the country. 


Their use of Carey Roofings is no hasty choice. 


THETARSON TL OMBER CO. They use Carey Roofings on their own buildings because they 
BELLINGHAM. WASH. have seen these roofings make good. 











You, too, will have increasing confidence in Carey Roofings 
the more you know about them. So write for the Carey 
Specification Book today. 


The Philip Carey Company 


505-525 Wayne Ave. Lockland Cincinnati, Ohio 


50 Branches and Distributors in Leading Cities 








"DETROIT. MICH. 
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SCHEDULE OF OUTLETS. 
SUITE BATH: 
1 ceiling§ outlet (40 watts)on switch 
(a) power outlet (JOO watts)~or. 
water Heater ; (6) 1 ¥ outlet (600 w. 
for Radiant tator. 
ROOM: 


on Electrolier 
switch; lcetling 
outlet (40w) Leel- 
ing outlet (ZOw) 
in €loset on auto 
matic doorswitch. 


Leeili 
fona 


I ceiling outlet (40w,) 


IC) 
2ceiling outlets (- weachjone on 3-way switches near 
stairs and in Ki 
power outlet (150 i Vacuum Cleaner Floor Polisher: 


Iceiling outlet 40w) on, switch,;/a)l base receptacle (40 w,) 
le Lamp; Icerling owtlet/20w) in Closeton automat- 
te door switch. 1 braci a 20w.) 


for Tab 





3 base receptacles 
40m each) for Table, 
(¢), DesK(d) and Bed 
(¢)Lamps; 2 brack- 
et outlets (ZO w.each) 
candelabra. (¢)J 
power outlet (750%) 
for Vacuum Cleaner 
Floor Polisher. 
@)1 base om 
¢le(GOw) for 12° 
Desh E Bracket 
Fan. (£)1 base re- 
ceptacle (60 wm) for 
Heating P. 











th button 


e Suite Bath. 
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W—“Dervice Hall 
Llectric 
Iift to a 


Base 
16 3*floor 




















Inter phone 


T outlet (BOw) on switch 


SERVANTS’BED ROOM: , 
outlet 40w) on switch ;1 ceiling outlet (20w,)in Clos- 
matic door switch. 1 bracket outlet (20w). 
SERVANTS*BATH : 


SERVICE HALL: 
chen;one on switch near Front Hall;(a) 1 
URSES ROODI: 


WURSERY : 
2 ceiling outlets (40 w. —- 1-2-light cetling 
jLceiling outlet (20w) 
in Closet on automatic door switch .(a) power 
outlet (600) for Radiant Radiator.(¢)1 base re- 
ceptacle(60w) for Heating Pad or 9°Fan.. 
(¢) 1 base receptacle(40 w) for Table Lamp. 
i viiel G0w) S-w, 
1:2: light ceiling outlet on 3-way 
switches in 18 624 Stosy Halls. loutlet 
(20w) in Closet, on automat ic door swstcn. 
(a) 1 power outlet (150) for Vacuur Clean: 
er & Floor Polisher. 
(¢) I base receptacle (40w.) for Table 
Lamp. 











~ a, 
jog Dressing Room * 
P sop, Me 


‘ 


to Public phone ~ 


“~" Fall 








DRESSING ROOM: 
ceiling outlet (40 
) 2cerling outlets 
(20m each) in clos- 
ets,on automatic 
door switches (aj2 
base receptacles(QQ) 
weach) for Carling 
—_ tr Dryer or Vi- \ 
rator: --- ttr 
SUITE ENTRIES: f Sitting 
2 cerling outlets (20m ; 0} \ Room 
each) both on switch, ' 
SEWING ROOM: 
1eetling outlet(40w) 
on switch; Icerhing out- | 


















































let (20 w.) in closet,on. 

automatic door switch: 

(a)I base receptacle(40w) for TableLamp. 

@)lbase receptacle (40w) for Portable Sewing Machine 
SITTING ROOM: 

1 ceiling outlet (40w.) on switch 

(a)1 base receptacle (40w) for JTable Lamp 


1-2-hght cetling outlet (GOw.) on switch. 2 cerling outlets (40») 
each). («) 1 base receptacle (40 w.) for TableLamp: 1 cerling outlet 


Copyright 1919, The Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., and the 
Western Electric Company 
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Push button 


























Bath Room 
L 





BATH ROOM: 
Lceerling outlet (40w) on swrtch; 
/ 4 Icerling outlet(20w) 1n Closet on auto- 
ae) matte door switch ; (a) 1 power outlet (600 
w.) for Radtant Radiator. (¢)1 power outlet 
(300w,) for Shaving Water Heater. - 
GUESTS ROOM 








(20w) in closet,on automatic door switch. .(¢)1 base 
receptacle (60 w.) for 9°D.E BFan or Pad. (AL 
base receptacle (90w) for Curling Iron 

; ST: x LATFORIT a 
1 cetling owtlet(40w) on switch; (a) 1 floor recept- 
acle (dow) for Table Lamp. y 














This is one of a series of four drawings showing 


details of a complete electrical installation in the 
home. Our Engineering Department will be glad to 
furnish architects with this series as well as with 
other useful electrical data and information. 


This is part of the service rendered architects by 


the Engineering Department of the Habirshaw Elec- 
tric Cable Company. 


The entire series of drawings, showing basement, 
first, second and third floors, appear in the current 
issue of Sweet’s Catalog. 


“Proven by the test of time’ 


Insulated Wire 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc. 
10 East Forty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Our plants have been developed by more than thirty years of Progressive operation under the supervision of the best engineering skill. 





PALAZZO PODESTA, GENOA, ITALY 
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BERNIER STREET BRIDGE OVER BRIDLE PATH 


Some Bridges of Boston’s Park System 


By J. A. SCHWEINFURTH 


T sometimes happens that Nature offers to the 

ready hand of the landscape architect a wealth 

of crude material. So it is in the case of Boston, 
whose abundance of outlying marshes, intersected 
by meandering streams, was early utilized for a 
park system, which for variety and extent has be- 
come the envy of its rivals. 

This system begins at the Boston Common and 
nearly encircles the city, ending at Marine Park, 
South Boston. It has been in process of develop- 
ment for many years, and millions have been spent 
in attaining that perfection which is now becoming 
apparent. As in the architecture of buildings, that 
subtle effect which we in this new country call 
“weathering,” and in ancient lands we recognize as 
the gnawing of the tooth of time, so in landscape 
architecture. Not less than twenty years are re- 
quired to show the full beauties of such a system of 
parks as we have here in contemplation. 

Copyright, 


1919, The 


In looking over some official photographs made 
by the Park Commission on the completion of vari- 
ous bridges, roads, plantings; and comparing them 
with those presented in this brief note, one becomes 
deeply impressed with this fact. As the celebrated 
French surgeon, Dr. Ambrose Paré, in one of Alex- 
ander Dumas’ stories, said when highly commended 
for his apparently wonderful cures, he was not to 
be praised, as he only administered the medicine— 
but God made the cure—so the landscape architect 
can rest assured that in time Nature will vivify his 
work and make it beautiful, if he but do his own 
part well. And it will also be charitable and cover 
a multitude of sins. Many have been long familiar 
with but if they have not visited 
them for two or three years, while Nature has been 
getting ready for this exhibition to show Man how 
much he depends on her for all that really counts, 
there awaits them a wonderful surprise, a refresh- 


these scenes: 


Architectural & Building Press (Inc.) 
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BELLEVUE 


STREET BRIDGE 


ment, a relief from straight lines, from brick, mor- 
tar and stone, from al! the crude form and color 
of things constructed by the hand of the human 
architect. 

June is the month in which to view these scenes— 
for then there is the atmosphere of growing things, 
and all is fresh and new, with the tones of yellow 
and of green, of lush emerald, and those juicy rich 
blue greens, with brown tree trunks showing against 
golden green, or bathed in blue black shadow, 
and the dusky dull green of the shadowy 
arches, reflected in the slow moving waters; 
waters lined by the yellow, the green and the 
purple-blue iris, and the aggressive cat-tail, 
and navigated by the wild duck followed by 
his young brood. In such scenes as these 
one begins to appreciate the marvelous skill 
of the landscape architect whose work has 
made all this possible; for this park was 
designed by Man—by Man who knew that 
Nature loves to co-operate by spreading her 
rich green mantle over his crudities, blending 
all into one opulent harmony. 

That part of the parkway extending from 
a point in “The Fens” near Simmons Col- 
lege, through Longwood and Brookline near 
the Massachusetts Psychopathic Hospital, 
perhaps a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile, contains more beautiful bridges, with 
their superb natural accessories, than will be 
found in any other park known—at least to 
the writer. In this narrow area were taken 
the views here presented. 

The most interesting of all is the “Fens 
bridge,” near Simmons College, built in 
1800 at a cost of about $28,000. It is of 
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almost Cyclopean construction, the parapets 

being of huge blocks of roughly dressed pud- 

ding stone, laid with wide open joints, free 

from all mortar, below which the walls are 

of huge natural boulders, laid with wide 

joints of loam to encourage the growth of 

green things therein. All of the masonry is 

exceedingly “rustic,” the voussoirs of the 

archway only being roughly cut, and laid in 

cement, this being the only place where mor- 

tar is used in the surface construction. Like 

many of these bridges, it is built on spruce 

piles over which is laid planking, all of course 

being submerged. Nature has apparently ap- 

preciated and accepted the imitation of open 

and of loam-filled joints, and so has deco 

rated them with her usual green and gold in 

Spring—to be followed later with the red, 

yellow, russet and brown of Fall, for there 

are little trees here growing in the crannies 

of rocks and all manner of green creeping 

and spreading plants clinging to the richly tinted 

stones which makes, under a blazing sun, a riot of 

color—and turns this mass of huge rocks into a 

living thing of exceeding beauty. It has thrown 

out beckoning hands; Nature has responded, and 

this harmony results. This bridge is the work of 
the Olmsteads of Brookline. 

The two views of the Bellevue Street bridge 

show a simple segmental arch, which with the 


BERNIER STREET FOOT BRIDGE 
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LONGWOOD AVENUE BRIDGE 


masonry over it, is built of seam faced granite, 
the rigid straight-cut stone coping alone being out 
of harmony with the scene. It is rich in color, and 
its landscape setting unequalled anywhere, each 
view making such a beautifully composed picture 
that one wonders why it has never been painted by 


some of the numerous painters one so often sees 


hastening through these scenes with elaborate kit 
and preoccupied air. 


The Bernier Street foot bridge, Longwood, is 


a noble span of an attenuated arch of seam faced 
granite, covered with an iron balustrade, all of ex- 
ceeding simplicity, its whole design light, airy and 
free, indicating its use as a foot bridge only—a tri- 
umph of design by Henry F. Bryant, Landscape 
Architect and Engineer, of Brookline.. In the dis- 
tance can be seen the top of the tower of that 
church in Longwood which it is said the late Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton thought the most beautiful 
piece of architecture in America. This is a tradi- 
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tion handed down by Mr. Norton’s friends, but 
which it has been impossible to confirm. It has 
always reminded one, howeyer, of Billings’ book of 
examples of architecture—or those early books of 
architécture found in auction sales, with crudely 
colored lithograph illustrations of villas, country 
seats, churches, etc. A few years ago, before the 
foliage had developed as ngw shown, this bridge 
with the church tower would have made a fine sub- 
ject for a painter. This bridge has, as most of the 
others, been vastly helped by the foliage concealing 
the substantial abutments, giving them a light and 
airy look. The wrought iron balustrade further 
helps this aspect. 

The Bridle-path bridge, near Brookline Avenue, 
takes care of a roadway above and a pathway 
at each side of a water course, below. It is the most 
complicated bridge in this part of the parkway and 
is of dressed granite, with groined brick vaulting 
over the arched ways. 

The Bernier Street bridge over a_ bridle-path 
is of seam faced granite with brick vaulting in the 
arched way, and a tool-house in one abutment. 

The Longwood Avenue bridge is the largest 
and most important of all the bridges of the system, 
and one does not remember to have seen such an 
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impressive segmental arch since the Rialto in 
Venice. It has a noble span of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet at the water level, and ranks among 
the large arches of this country, if not the largest. 
It is entirely of masonry (except the foundation 
which is of concrete and which nearly meets under 
the stream), the material being a beautiful rich 
toned seam faced granite, the vault of the arched 
way being of the same material; the echo here is 
quite impressive. It supports a wide roadway bor- 
dered by a pathway at each side, which cares for the 
considerable traffic crossing the park system between 
Boston and Brookline, and cost $250,000 some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago. The late Edward Atkin- 
son, famous economist, strongly advocated a steel 
bridge here, as there would be a great saving of 
money thereby. This beautiful and impressive work, 
by Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, architects, has, 
however, saved the feelings and prevented the exe- 
crations of future generations, as one can easily 
imagine the effect of a steel bridge in such sur- 
roundings. 

The small tile roofed building on a pathway 
at the edge of a steep declivity here forming a 
sheiter, makes a Belvedere when viewed from the 
lower and distant levels, the lower part being util- 
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ized for a tool house. 
Although not a 
bridge, it is pre- 
sented here on ac- 
count of its superb 
setting, and the un- 
usually attractive tile 
These tiles 
have the effect of the 
very thick, imbri- 
cated scales of a pine 
and more 
nearly approach the 
effect of old Span- 
ish or Italian tile 
although so 
entirely different in 
and dimen- 
One wonders why this type of tile, so much 
superior in appearance to the usual American tiled 
roof with its hard, mechanical steel-like lines, could 
not be used in preference to the prevailing kinds 
made and used in this country. On this conical 


roof. 


cone, 


roofs, 


shape 


sions. 


roof, from every point of view, the heavy tile ends 
lead the eye in beautiful, pleasing curves, and it is 
of a good dull color, not the raw and inflamed crude 
red product of many of our tile makers. 

In wandering through these charming surround 
scarcity of visitors. 


ings, one is struck with the 
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There are beautiful- 
ly designed bridges, 
blended in with nat- 
ural accessories, 
charming vistas, 
shaded paths and 
roads, seats and se- 
cluded nooks, and 
yet so little appreci- 
ated. Are the mil- 
lions thus 
generously for 
parks for the peo- 
ple’s benefit wasted ? 
This question, put to 
a park official, elic- 
ited the reply that he 
had often put the 
same question to himself. It is the same question one 
asks when strolling through the Art Museum, and 
one wonders if “the people” care for Art, or com- 
binations of Art and Nature such as are seen in 
this parkway, and will they ever care. If not, why 
should they be provided for the few, or for visitors 
from less favored communities? There is no ques- 
tion, however, that the possession of such surround- 
ings does put a city on the map, and does create a 
certain prestige and it also undoubtedly inculcates a 
large amount of civic pride. 


spent so 
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The National Association Building 


STARRETT & VAN VLECK, Architects 


liustrations 


HILE no distinctively American type of 
architecture has been developed, yet the 
stamp of the world is as_ plainly 
marked on our buildings as was that of ancient 
Greece or Rome. 


new 


A certain touch or daring treat- 
ment for which no precedent had been established 
marks the American spirit as incorporated in its 
buildings. 

As cities in the new world increased in popula- 
tion, a feature peculiar to the western hemisphere 
was noticed. The height of our buildings increased. 
First ten and twelve-story structures were erected, 
then twenty and thirty, and finally that notable 
example of Gothic adapted to a commercial struc- 
ture Gilbert's Woolworth Building—lifted 
its towering yet graceful mass some fifty-five stories 
above the curb. 


Cass 


Foreigners visiting our shores were eager for a 
glimpse of our wonderful “skyscrapers” 
fame had reached to all the quarters of the globe. 

Soon the evils of the skyscraper were loudly 
proclaimed. 


whose 


It was a thief, a breeder of disease, 
a menace to the successful development of the land. 
It robbed its neighbors of light and air and other 
avenues of revenue, it changed the cities’ thorough- 
fares into dark cafions; it created areas where the 
sun, the foe of germ life, never shone, and it les- 
sened the value of all surrounding property, since 
from an economic standpoint two such structures 
could not exist side by side. 

Some cities becoming alarmed at so evil a pros- 
pect passed ordinances prohibiting the erection of 
buildings beyond a nominal height, thereby uni- 
formly curtailing ground values. 
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But New York City could not so easily cast down 
her idols. A commission was appointed, a careful 
and painstaking study made, and the result—em- 
bodied in the zoning resolution—is now being util- 
ized for the many other cities. This 
resolution became effective July 25, 1916, and is 
designed to limit the location, height 
buildings. 


benefit of 


and areas of 
Its framers believed that by its pro- 
visions future buildings were safeguarded against 
former evils. 

Although in force some three years, no really 
high structure has been erected under its provisions 
and limitations, and it is therefore of interest to 
note the influence induced thereby on the architec- 


tural treatment of the future skyscraper. It aims 


to limit the bulk of buildings in such a manner that 
to both itself and its neighbors is reserved for all 
time sufficient light, air and ventilation to promote 
the health and welfare of the occupants of the 
buildings erected in conformity with its restrictions. 
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This can be judged to some extent by a careful 
study of the accompanying illustrations of the pro- 
proposed National Association Building to be 
erected at 19 to 31 West Forty-third Street, ex- 
tending through to Forty-fourth Street, of which 
Starrett & Van Vleck are the architects. This sec- 
tion of the city was laid out by the Zoning Com- 
mission as a “two times” height district. Here the 
perpendicular walls of the building may rise to a 
height twice the street width, and above this level 
the walls must be set back one foot horizontally for 
each four feet that they extend vertically. As the 
two streets on which the plot fronts are of differ- 
ent widths, the set-backs vary on the Forty-third 
Street and Forty-fourth Street facades. Rather 
than simulate a pyramidal form by adding set- 
backs at each story, which would also complicate 
the structural design, these were arranged to occur 
at but three intermediate levels on the Forty-third 
Street front and four on the. Forty-fourth Street 
front as follows: 

Forty-third Street facade—A perpendicular wall 
on the building line from the curb to the thir- 
teenth floor level, where a 15-ft. set-back occurs; 
a perpendicular wall from this level to the eigh- 
teenth floor level, where the set-back of 8 ft. 6 in. 
occurs; a perpendicular wall from here to the 
twenty-first floor or main roof level, and a 6-ft. set- 
back for the walls of the top story. 

Forty-fourth Street facade—A_ perpendicular 
wall on the building line, from the curb to the 
eleventh floor level; a 5-ft. 6-in. set-back, then a 
vertical wall to the thirteenth floor, another set- 
back of 14 ft. 6 in., and a vertical wall to the 
eighteenth floor, where another 6-ft. set-back occurs 
for the top story walls. 

The intermediate terraces formed by these set- 
backs are a positive asset to the strucutre, for not 
only do they serve the purposes contemplated under 
the zoning law, but they also provide areas which 
may be used to good advantage as roof gardens or 
similar purposes. 


The ground area of the building is regular in 
shape and has a frontage on Forty-third Street of 


142 ft., running through 200 ft. 10 in. to Forty- 
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fourth Street, where the frontage is 50 ft. The 
construction is of skeleton steel with concrete floor 
slabs. The exterior has a limestone facade with a 
granite base for the first three stories, above which 
the material is brick with limestone belt courses, 
sills, cornices and other embellishments. 

As will be noticed by reference to the first floor 
plan, the entrance hall at the street level is in the 
form of an arcade. It has marble floors, an 11-ft. 
high wainscot with a groined ceiling. There will 
be shops on either side of this arcade. 

The office arrangements, as shown on the plans, 
provide an unusual amount of light and air and the 
most modern equipment. They will have cement 
floors, metal finish throughout. The building will 
be served by eight elevators of traction type, four 
for local and four for express service. 

With the completion of this important building, 
located in what will probably eventually become the 
center of New York’s office building district, op- 
portunity will be afforded to observe the result of 
painstaking effort to evolve principles of zoning 
that will overcome many deterrents to the legiti- 
mate expansion of Manhattan Island. 

There is no doubt that an area improved on the 
set-back principle so well worked out in this in- 
stance will present a skyline so thoroughly attrac- 
tive in appearance, so perfectly conserving those 
essentials of light and air that are necessary in 
restricted areas, and so completely satisfactory 
from an artistic point of view as to be in marked 
and most satisfactory contrast to the present de- 
velopment of the lower Manhattan, or Wall Street 
district, whose gloomy cafions have robbed it of a 
large part of its income-bearing possibilities. 

Cities in this country will no longer be developed 
on the good old plan of “he may take who has the 
power and he may keep who can.” With efficient 
zoning laws, honestly administered, there will be 
no risk attached to ventures in building operations 
such as has marked the past. Nor will the selfish 
and arbitrary encroachment of a building on its 
neighbor be possible, and we shall no longer observe 
a one-time good investment ruined by the wunre- 
strained encroachment of another. 
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The Cunard Building in New York 


BENJAMIN WIsTAR Morris AND CARRERE & HASTINGS, Associated Architects 


N a site bounded by Broadway, Morris and 
Greenwich Streets, a location particularly 
interesting to the student of old New York, 

there will soon be erected a twenty-one story office 
building to house the New York offices of the 
Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., and its allied 
and subsidiary lines. 

This structure is probably the largest building 
operation that will have been undertaken since the 
cessation of building in- 
cident to the war. It is 
significant and interesting 
that the promoters of this 
important building opera- 
tion were so very certain 
during the progress of the 
war of the successful 
future of business rela- 
tions between this country 
and Great Britain that the 
negotiation for the ac- 
quisition of the plot and 
the designing of a suitable 
building were begun dur- 
ing that period and con- 
summated as long ago as 
February of last year, or 
nine months before the 
signing of the armistice. 

The base area of the 
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floors from 25,000 to 30,000 square feet, with a 
total floor area of more than 700,000 square feet. 
It is expected that it will be completed not later 
than October, 1920. 

The equipment in this building will be of the 
most modern type and it will be interesting to 
make mention of the more important features. As 
a characteristic detail, it may be stated that there 
will be 28 high speed passenger elevators, while the 
necessary freight eleva- 
tors are to be totally dis- 
tinct from the passenger 
service and will have a 
separate approach. An- 
other feature of the build- 
ing that will give a certain 
exclusiveness to its tenan- 
try is that the entrance 
hall will not be encum- 
bered with news stands, 
booths and other miscel- 
laneous minor business 
adventures, but will be 
kept perfectly clear so 
that the architectural and 
decorative treatment may 
at all times be seen with- 
out the presence of these 
disturbing features. 

The architectural style 
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site is 48,400 square 
feet, which is about 2,000 
square feet less than the base area of the Equitable 
Building, the largest office building in the world. 
The building will be twenty-one stories in height 
and will have a rental floor space on the varying 
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expressed in plan and 
construction is an adapta- 
tion of the Italian Renaissance. 

It is interesting to note the skillful manner in 
which the architects have availed of certain unusual 
features in the location of the plot. The site being 
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PERSPECTIVE OF GREAT HALL, LOOKING 


opposite the upper end of Bowling Green where 
Broadway widens out to Bowling Green Park and 
the southern end of Trinity Place where that street 
widens into an open square as it turns into Green- 
wich Street, is one that affords unusual opportunity 
for light and air. The floor plans show that there 
are no interior courts and that in the center of the 
northerly frontage of Morris Street and at the 
southwesterly corner of Greenwich Street, there 
are two open courts, each much wider than the 
average street in lower New York. There are no 
inside offices for rent in the building. This build- 
ing is of fire-proof skeleton steel construction, 
the Broadway front being of stone, and the re- 
maining fronts of stone, brick and terra cotta. 

An interesting feature of the plan is the great 
hall provided for the passenger department of the 
steamship lines, an architectural sketch of which is 
given herewith. It compares favorably with large 
auditoriums or the terminal waiting rooms of the 
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railway systems. The floor plans show 
that this great hall has a length of 185 
feet, is 74 feet wide and 65 feet high. 

With further reference to the historic 
location of this building, jt is interesting 
to note that across Morris Street, a few 
feet to the north, were at one time 
erected the first white habitations on 
Manhattan Island, when Captain Hen- 
drick Block built four huts to house the 
crew of the “Tiger” during the interval 
between the burning of that ship and the 
building of the “Restless.” With the 
buildings adjacent to the south, the 
Bowling Green Building and the Wash- 
ington Building, the Cunard Building 
occupies the site of the first Dutch city 
of New Amsterdam. At No. 1 Broad- 
way, under the Washington Building, is 
the site of Kocks Tavern, British head- 
quarters during the Revolution. Where 
the Bowling Green Building now stands 
at No. 9 Broadway, was for many years 
the well known Atlantic Garden. Bowl- 
ing Green, upon which the Cunard 
Building faces, was for two centuries the 
social center of New Amsterdam and 
of New York. It. still retains in 
part the hand-wrought, soft-iron rail- 
ing put up over a century ago. At 
No. 3 Morris Street, in a dingy, worn 
house, which has _ for 


several years 


been a boarding house for Bulgarian 
emigrants, lived Aaron Burr when he 


(Continued on page 344) 
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Editorial Comment 


A Scrap of Paper 


T is a fundamental truth that the present high 

cost of living can only be materially reduced by 
increased production and the practice of the most 
rigid economy. Organized labor all over the 
country, apparently, deliberately ignores this truth 
and is endeavoring to wring from capital conces- 
sions the granting of which will have but a tem- 
porary beneficial result. 

It is unfortunate that organized labor, now in- 
toxicated by an inflated prosperity—a condition as 
unreal as it is universally unjust—should, in so 
many instances, show complete disregard for the 
rights of the public as to ignore agreements that 
at the time of their making they were willing to 
regard as binding for the full period of their re- 
spective contracts. Evidences multiply that many 
labor organizations are making unreasonable de- 
mands for an increase of wages, ignoring the fact 
that agreements they have made have yet long 
periods to run. 

A specific instance is that of the Painters’ Union 
in New York City. An agreement entered into by 
this Union with the Association of Master Painters 
and Decorators will not expire until December 3Ist 
of this year. In this contract a wage of $6.00 per 
day and a forty-four hour week are agreed to, but 
in spite of this agreement the Union is now treating 
this contract as a “scrap of paper” and insists that 
the wage shall now be $1.00 per hour with a forty- 
hour week, with no work on Saturdays or Sundays. 
Their demands as to working conditions would 
practically deprive the master painters of the con- 
trol of their shops and vest it in representatives of 
the Union. 

, This is not an isolated instance of the unreason- 
able demands of labor. Similar conditions are to 
be found all over the country. 


HE question that naturally arises is: How 

may this radical element of labor drastically 
and speedily be taught that it will absolutely lose 
the respect and support of the very element it looks 
to for encouragement if it continues a course so 
antagonistic to the principles it will be necessary to 
employ if we are quickly to return to normal con- 
ditions ? 

Restating, as an economic truth, the necessity for 
increased and uninterrupted production as a neces- 
sary condition in the reduction of the high cost of 
living, will it not appear that labor presents an ex- 


ample of a group, blindly seeking to accomplish its 
own destruction? If labor continues to regard 
with indifference the obligations of contracts sol- 
emnly entered into, is there not introduced an ele- 
ment that will prevent the existence of claims that 
are based on such utter disregard of moral and 
legal obligations ? 

In a public statement issued by President Wilson 
with reference to the present economic condition, 
he stated : 

“Only by keeping the cost of production on its 
present level, by increasing production and by rigid 
economy and saving on the part of the people can 
we hope for large decreases in the burdensome cost 
of living which now weights us down. * * * 
Any substantial increase of wages in leading lines 
of industry at this time would utterly crush the 
general campaign which the Government is waging 
with energy, vigor and substantial hope of success 
to reduce the high cost of living.” 

It will be well for labor seriously to ponder the 
significance of an opinion from so high a source 
and one that will be so well able to influence the 
action of the Government in these matters. 


S in marked contrast to the general attitude of 

labor all over the country, there is to be noted, 
with a large measure of approval, that the repre- 
sentatives of thirty thousand employees of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. and its subsidiary com- 
panies, in session at Atlantic City, passed resolutions 
opposing further demands for higher wages and 
shorter hours as uneconomic and unwise. This 
action, it is stated, was taken entirely on the initia- 
tive of the workmen and without the knowledge of 
the Midvale officials. 

So excellent an example more generally followed 
will do more to restore a pre-war status than any 
amount of mandatory legislation on the part of the 
Federal Government could accomplish. 


| ap )URAGED by the example of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. employes, and further 
encouraged to learn that a Committee on the Cost of 
Living of the New York State Federation of Labor 
had decided in favor of a six-month strike truce, 
it is regrettable that there is not, as far as the Fed- 
eration of Labor is involved, any sound basis for 
elation. 

The Chairman of the American Labor party now 
states, and with considerable emphasis, that his or- 
ganization will have nothing to do with any anti- 
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strike program and will positively not agree to any 
curtailment of its activities to enforce its demands. 

While this is merely an expression of opinion as 
relating to but one State, it may be fairly assumed 
that a similar attitude toward the discontinuance of 
strikes during the period in which the Government 
will be working out a legislative program, will be 
followed in a majority of States. 

With a cessation of strikes and a general resump- 
tion of production in essential lines of manufacture, 
there would have been afforded an opportunity 
practically to demonstrate, and especially to labor, 
that a prime factor in the reduction of living costs 
was in the uninterrupted progress of all our manu- 
factures and in every department of building con- 
struction. 

If in view of such stubborn refusal to realize these 
things as the main element in the solution of our 
economic problems, labor shall find it suffers from 
a reaction of popular sentiment, it will have only to 
blame the unwisdom of its leaders who have utterly 
failed to read the signs of the times with ordinary 
perception. 


Housing and Labor Unrest 


HAT housing problems lie at the root of much 

of our present labor unrest is undoubtedly 
true. Opportunities afforded labor, due to abnormal 
wages paid during th ewar, to realize certain ambi- 
tions, were largely availed of, and found so very 
good that there is now an earnest intention to main- 
tain a position heretofore considered outside the 
social pale of the working class. 

Undoubtedly, and in spite of the drastic lessons 
in housing that were learned during the war, the 
average housing conditions that are available for 
the laboring classes fall far short of what labor 
now demands as commensurate with its improved 
conditions. Types of houses heretofore considered 
as meeting the requirements of the labor population 
in large industrial communities are no longer ac- 
ceptable, and inability to find satisfactory housing 
within easy distance of the day’s work promotes 
discontent and much moving about to other cities, 
and increases to a very large degree the generally 
unsettled condition that is present everywhere. 


N England the question of industrial housing as 
relating to labor unrest and agitation has been 


very earnestly considered. So serious has this mat- 
ter become that the British government has found it 
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necessary to give its consideration precedence over 
others that might with reason be regarded of greater 
importance. 

There is no doubt that if the present labor unrest 
in the United States is to be eet, either na- 
tional or state action must be promptly taken. It is 
unfortunate that with the signing of the armistice 
the greater part of the work in housing undertaken 
by this Government was abandoned. The taking up 
of these problems under the exploitation of private 
capital has already resulted in profiteering and has 
largely served to increase the acute aspect of the 
entire matter. 

Having tasted the fruit of bettered social condi- 
tions, labor will not be denied the right to a seat at 
the board in company with others who, while not so 
well paid, are yet better housed. Just now it would 
seem that labor is powerless to change present con- 
ditions of housing by any action of its own. So also 
is the employer; his finances do not permit him to 
undertake any venture that is outside of his own 
commercial operation. 

Meanwhile there exists in the matter of housing 
a certain “dead lock” that can only be broken by 
governmental action. 

Every man who has given careful study to the 
question of the housing of labor will have become 
convinced, first, of its very great importance, second, 
that a speedy solution cannot be secured just now 
either by labor itself nor the capital that employs 
it, and third, that if early relief is to be secured, it 
will be necessary for the national and state govern- 
ments to lend aid, if not assume the greater burden. 


T has been stated by those who have closely ob- 

served the underlying causes of the race riots 
which have recently occurred in Washington and 
Chicago, that the main cause of these outbreaks can 
be traced to poor housing conditions. In the course 
of investigations made in both cities, the statement 
has many times been made that the principal cause 
of the negro unrest was due to segregation in cer- 
tain quarters where the housing conditions bordered 
on the squalid and where the city governments had 
failed to carry forward the same details of sani- 
tation and care of the neighborhood that were given 
to other sections. This being true, it indicates the 
necessity of good elements of housing and domestic 
surroundings if the laboring classes are to be af- 
forded all the rights and privileges which as citi- 
zens they have a right to expect. 





Criticism and Comment 


The Cost Plus Fee System 
The Editors, THz AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


In the Sept. 3rd issue of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, Mr. A. E. Wells, president of a build- 
ing construction company, presents several argu- 
ments in favor of the universal adoption of the 
cost plus fee contract system as the only fair sys- 
tem for both owner and contractor. The subject 
presented is an important one, and deserves serious 
consideration by both owner, architect and con- 
tractor. 

While the cost plus fee system has been in oper- 
ation in a limited for many years, it was 
during the war period that it became operative on 
a large scale. Since the signing of the armistice 
and the cessation of practically all of the Govern- 
ment’s “war emergency” construction, contractors 
have again turned to peace time building operations. 
They have found conditions greatly changed since 
pre-war days, largely due to labor unrest, but this 
situation is common in all industries, and must be 
met by everyone engaged in business. 

The safety to the contractor of the Government's 
system of letting contracts and the speed with which 
it was possible to proceed thereunder produced 
many advocates for its continuance in all building 
activities, whether governmental, municipal or fos- 
tered by private capital for economic investment. 
The discussions pro and con have been numerous 
and inconclusive. It is therefore profitable care- 
fully to analyze the factors involved in the problem, 
as related to the arguments presented by Mr. Wells. 

In all building work the owner is the important 
factor, for he makes the building possible and he 
pays the bills. He desires a specific type of build- 
ing of a certain size for a definite purpose and at 
reasonable He consults the architect who 
proceeds to draw up plans for this project, pre- 
sumed to be within this reasonable cost. The 
owner will not authorize the builder to proceed 
until he is assured that this figure will not be ex- 
ceeded. 


Way 


cost. 


The logic of this course was a proverb 
two thousand years ago, for we read, “No man 
buildeth—until he first counteth the cost.” The 
cost cannot be arrived at until a careful estimate 
has been made of the quantities which must enter 
into the structure and of the value of the labor 
necessary to place them properly. Neither the 
materials nor the labor can be computed until the 
plans and specifications are complete. 


Mr. Wells agrees with this, for he says: “But 
from the owner’s standpoint is it not preferable to 
know in advance what a certain project will cost? 
It is true that a careful estimate is due him. It 
should be made by a reliable contractor and 
checked by owner’s architect and engineer.” 

If the owner is entitled to a “careful estimate” 
then it is difficult to reconcile with this statement 
Mr. Wells’ further contention that the cost plus fee 
system results in greater speed of construction. 
After mentioning several buildings constructed 
under this form of contract he states: “For these 
firms we have been able to start actual construction 
much earlier than otherwise would have been pos- 
sible, which means early occupancy. The reason 
for this is that we can start the foundation just as 
quickly as the foundation plans are complete and 
further design and construction may go on coinci- 
dently. Money tied up during construction earns 
nothing until the building is ready for occupancy 
and the interest often amounts to a considerable 
sum. When we have opportunity to work with the 
owner, architect and engineer from the very in- 
ception of plans and when we begin foundations as 
soon as the general contour of the building and 
equipment are determined upon, we are able mate- 
rially to cut down the period during which the 
owner’s capital is unproductive. Under the lump- 
sum contract it is necessary that the plans be com- 
plete before bids are taken, which may delay oc- 
cupancy for months, and without occupancy a 
building investment is poor as a dividend producer.” 

This statement seems illogical as well as con- 
trary to the previous one. At the time the “gen- 
eral contour of the building’ has been determined, 
it would be manifestly impossible to make any care- 
ful estimate of the cost of the completed structure 
and the chance of making subsequent alterations 
due to changes in the plans as they are developed 
is great. Again the statement that the foundations 
can be started as soon as the foundation plans are 
complete, while further design and construction 
may go forward coincidently, seems at variance 
with the usual procedure, The purpose of the 
foundations is to support the weight of the build- 
ing. To first design the foundations, and while 
these are being constructed, to design the building 
to fit them seems as foolish as making the foot fit 
the shoe, when the reverse process is more reason- 
able. A proper foundation plan cannot be made 
until the building plans have been well developed, 
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in order that the loads coming upon them can be 
computed with a fair degree of accuracy. Engi- 
neering is too exact a science to countenance rough 
guess work in such an important item. 

Emergency war work constructed for the Fed- 
eral Government consisted very largely of tem- 
porary buildings, immune from local building ordi- 
nances. Many of these are already being disman- 
tled. The situation obtaining was vastly different 
from peace time conditions. The buildings were 
necessary at any price, and speed—not cost—was a 
paramount condition. To apply methods adopted 
to meet such conditions to buildings erected by pri- 
vate capital to provide an adequate financial return 
on the investment would seem unwise. 

But Mr. Wells again jumps to an unwarranted 
conclusion when, with a sweep of the pen he em- 
braces the crap shooter and the building contractor 
in the same vicious circle, the latter, however, 
gambling for larger stakes, with the owner as the 
loser. The cost plus fee system, he points out, 
furnished a mutual protection of contractor from 
owner and vice versa. The fact that hundreds of 
reputable contractors have been engaged in a profit- 
able business for years on the “lump-sum” system, 
giving satisfaction to both architect and owner in 
each operation refutes this unwarranted conclusion 
that contracting is simply a gamble. In the gam- 
bling game all parties thereto are not satisfied with 
the results, yet in the building industry we can find 
thousands of cases in which mutual satisfaction ex- 
isted between all parties at the completion of the 
work. There is no more an element of gambling 
in the building industry than in any other line of 
legitimate business. The man lacking the knowl- 
edge and experience necessary to qualify him to 
engage in building, and unwilling to assume his 
just share of responsibility, belongs in a salaried 
position under another's direction, and not with 
those who successfully grapple with to-day’s prob- 
lems. 

With complete plans there is no gamble neces- 
sary to determine the actual quantities entering 
into the structure. Competent “quantity survey- 
ors” are to be had whose figures are as reliable as 
those governing the engineer’s design. These mate- 
rials can all be signed up in advance at current mar- 
ket prices. To arrive at the value of the labor neces- 
sary to place these materials requires excellent 
judgment, a competent organization and adequate 
experience in building work. If there is a possi- 
bility of increased labor costs during construction, 
this can be covered by a clause in the contract, the 
owner acknowledging the estimate as based on cur- 
rent labor prices, and agreeing to pay the added 
labor cost, should this occur. An estimate of what 
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this would amount to could be furnished in ad- 
vance. 

Finally in the matter of “fairness” to the build- 
ing contractor, Mr. Wells again goes astray. The 
cost plus fee contract, if it is a fair system, is fair 
only to the general contractor. At best he con- 
structs but a small part of the building, leaving the 
large proportion of the work to be done by sub- 
contractors, each of whom he carefully signs up on 
a “lump-sum” contract, failing to show them that 
same degree of fairness which he demands for him- 
self. 

The universal adoption of the system advocated 
by Mr. Wells would ultimately result in the gen- 
eral contractor losing his status as a responsible 
man of business, and becoming but a highly paid 
architect’s superintendent of works and purchaser 
of materials. Sooner or later his actual status 
would be discovered and he would disappear, be- 
ing replaced by the architect who, from his own 
office would supervise the construction and employ 
such supervisors as the work justified, paying them 
on a salary—and not a percentage—basis. 

A SuccessFuL LumMp-SuM CONTRACTOR. 


The Licensing of Builders 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


In your editorial comment in the issue of August 
6, on the declaration of the Building Officials Con- 
ference in favor of a licensing system for builders, 
you take a position which, unless it can be sup- 
ported by better argument than you have so far pre- 
sented, is in my opinion entirely untenable. 

You seem fully to concur in the views expressed 
at that conference, which views you quote, to the 
effect that the art of building is lost, that the builder 
though formerly a mechanic was such no longer 
and that unsafe building was the rule and due to in- 
competent builders. 

You further seem to agree with these gentlemen 
that a license, based presumably upon manual pro- 
ficiency in the use of the tools of a mechanic and 
the solution of certain set academic problems in 
construction and the payment of a fee, is the logical 
cure for present ills and would tend to restore the 
defunct art of building. 

The speaker quoted by you as having so poor an 
opinion of present day efficiency among _builders 
was reported by you as stating that the trouble com- 
plained of by him was caused by moneyed institu- 
tions backing would-be builders and offered the 
license proposition as a cure for that trouble. 

There seems much to contradict both in the views 
of the building official quoted and in your conclu- 
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sions based partially thereon. Neither the art nor 
the science of building shows signs, in any general 
way, of decadence. On the contrary, builders of 
to-day are accomplishing feats in construction more 
difficult in all respects and with more speed and 
greater degree of success in every way than those 
of any former time. 

If it be true that the art of building has passed 
and that builders are no longer mechanics and a 
law is desirable providing that mechanics only shall 
be licensed to take contracts for buildings, who are 
to be our licensed builders? Foremen of working 
crews would probably pass the necessary examina- 
tions but they would be builders under the present 
system had they the qualifications named in a 
“definition of a contractor” by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors quoted and disparagingly com- 
mented on by you. 

The average foreman may be conceded to know 
more about the mechanical end of contracting and 
building than the average contractor but licensed 
or unlicensed he would, as a general rule, make a 
sorry mess of contracting. The foreman would not 
fail as a contractor because he had not “acquired 
the knowledge of how to properly construct a build- 
ing” nor because he could not compute accurately 
the quantities and values but simply because he 
lacked the qualities of mind essential to successful 
contracting as enumerated in the “Definition of 


a Contractor” promulgated by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors. 
named in that excellently worded definition would 
make a contractor every time, with or without an 


The possession of the qualities 


‘ 


‘office and telephone,” 
license. 

“Having the sense that tells a man values with- 
out estimating” or “the sense that tells a man quan- 
tities without measuring” and with both these “com- 
mon sense,” a contractor will not need to be told 
the peril of guessing, but lacking either one of these 
three senses he will necessarily have to do some 
guessing if his business gets beyond the one man 


yes and with or without a 
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dimension. Is it possible that the editor of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT sees in the “Definition of 
a Contractor” as worded by the Associated Con- 
tractors, advice to determine quantities without 
measuring or values without estimating? Such 
seems the inference of the editorial comment on 
this definition. Such interpretation seems to be 
very unfair to a remarkably well worded descrip- 
tion of the ideal contractor. 

Licensing of contractors as a step toward rais- 
ing their collective standard of efficiency is not 
promising of success in that it tends only to better 
craftsmanship of the individuals who in actual 
practice are not called upon to so function. No 
scheme in the nature of categorical examination 
will discover those qualities most essertial of pos- 
session by a contractor who would be a financial 
success as such. It is imperative that the building 
industry be in the hands of contractors who are 
financially successful. 

As to the annoyance to Building Officials by con- 
tractors whose endowments better qualify them 
for other pursuits, this will probably have to be en- 
dured to a considerable extent and permanently, as 
we have all endured annoyance due to misfits in all 
lines of endeavor both commercial and professional, 
not excluding the architectural profession both 
licensed and unlicensed. There are, however, open 
for adoption several means of reducing that an- 
noyance to the Building Officials. First and most 
promising of these seems to me to be the repeal of 
all lien laws affecting building operations. This 
would far more effectively check the financing of 
incompetents than would the licensing system. An- 
other means to the same end would be a change in 
building ordinances and the attitude of Building 
Officials whereby the building codes would no 
longer serve as text books and the officials as teach- 
ers of the art and science of building to those who 
would avoid the expense of an architect’s service. 

Francis W. GRANT. 

Seattle, Wash. 
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The Cunard Building in New York 


(Continued from page 338) 


was Water Commissioner of the City of New York. 
The Stevens House on the Broadway and Morris 
Street corner was for a long period, especially dur- 
ing the decade immediately preceding the Civil War, 
the fashionable hotel of the city. It has existed in 
its present form since 1846, when it was remodeled 
by the original Charles Delmonico, and for many 
years housed his celebrated restaurant. 
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To the person interested in the sentimental and 
historic aspects of New York City there is some- 
thing peculiarly fitting in the rescue of this piece 
of land from the base uses to which it had descended 
in the last generation and in the erection thereupon 
of a building which will not only be a model ‘“‘sky- 
scraper” but which will also have a historic interest. 


How to Light a Movie Theater 


The old idea that a completely darkened room 
is required to show lantern slides clearly was dis- 
proved before the advent of the moving picture. 
It had been demonstrated that the only points to 
be watched that the light from without 
should not fall directly on the screen itself nor 
shine into the spectators’ eyes. 
ture 
this. 
dark 
have given much consideration to the topic, this is 
no longer necessary. 


were 


Yet moving pic- 
realize 
Some of their buildings are even now too 
for comfort. 


house managers have been slow to 


Since illuminating engineers 


Analyzing the problems in- 
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volved, the Electrical World gives the following 
information : 

“When lighting problems are considered, audi- 
toriums of photoplay theaters present a condition 
differing somewhat from that presented by the le- 
gitimate theater because sufficient light must be 
furnished to permit the audience of thé photoplay 
theater to find its way about, yet the distribution 
of this light must be such as not to interfere with 
the picture on the screen. The intensities in differ- 
ent parts of the theater may be materially differ- 
ent, since the surface most vitally important is the 
screen. It is usually quite practicable to raise the 
illumination in the rear or at the entrance if the 
screen itself is properly submerged in darkness. 

“In this way a person entering is not at first sub- 
jected to so low an intensity of illumination as he 
is after passing down toward the front of the 
theater. The minute or two which elapses between 
the time of entering and the time of reaching an 
area of low illumination gives the eye time in which 
to accustom itself to the lower intensity. 

“A second requirement of this type of lighting 
is that the greatest amount of illumination should 
be thrown upon the horizontal plane; that is, the 
seats and aisles. It is considered poor practice to 
throw any amount of light on the side walls because 
of the effect of reflection toward the screen. More- 
over, such light serves no useful purpose. The 
third point to be considered is the elimination of 
sources of light from the field of vision. In this 
category fall such items as bracket lamps along 
the side-walls or lamps on either side of the screen, 
if the units are low enough to catch the eye. Such 
lamps not only tend to disturb the eye, but they 
also produce depression of vision and cause a di- 
version which distracts attention from the picture. 

“As an example of a method by which such light- 
ing can be worked out, an illustration is shown of 
a lighting installation at Escanaba, Mich. 

The lighting is effected solely by means of artificial 
windows in the ceiling. 
long boxes approximately 18 inches (45 cm.) in 
height, painted white inside. 
diffusers, throwing the light through the windows 
into the auditorium. The type of glass used gives 
very good diffusion and efficiency. The lamps are 
arranged on three separate circuits, allowing for 
the use of full intensity, a secondary intensity, or 
a very low intensity for photoplay work.. The 
lamps on the circuit which give the lowest inten- 
sity have been so graded in size as to furnish a 


Above these windows are 


These boxes act as 


very low value of illumination near the front of 
the theater and a higher value of illumination near 
the rear. This type of lighting directs the greater 
percentage of light where it is needed. 
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At the present moment the giant airships, which 
have recently been completed, attract a great 
amount of interest in that they are the largest yet 
constructed in this country. Apart from the dif- 
ficulties attached to their development and construc- 
tion, it does not appear to be realized generally 
that the sheds in which they are built are in many 
ways a development in building which carries con- 
structional engineering far beyond its previous 
achievements. The airship sheds which are in ex- 
istence in various parts of the country are in many 
ways the largest and most remarkable buildings in 
England. 

The accompanying diagram shows cross sections 
of some cathedrals, and as these are all drawn to 
the same scale their size can be readily compared 
with that of an airship shed. Curiously enough, 
these sheds, though built of different materials and 
being in their baldness of outline the very antithe- 
sis of a cathedral, are yet built upon the same 


Reprinted from The Builders’ Journal of London 
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Evolution of Airship Sheds 


By A. R. FarrBarrn* 


SALISBURY 


COMPARATIVE DIAGRAMS, SHOWING EVOLUTION OF AIRSHIP SHED 
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structural principles. The problem in all cases 
shown on the diagram was to construct a building 
which should carry at a great height an arch, which 
in the case of the cathedral is the stone vault seen 
from inside. It should be pointed out, by the way, 
that the roofs involve no structural problem and 
add comparatively little to the load which the walls 
and piers have to carry. 

The section of Durham Cathedral shown on the 
diagram explains the Norman builders’ solution of 
the problem—the outward thrust of the vaulting 
arch being resisted by the dead weight of the enor- 
mously heavy stone work. This cathedral has the 
earliest form of a flying buttress existing in Eng- 
land, and it will be noticed how this carries the 
thrust of the vaulting arch to outer walls. 

The section of Salisbury Cathedral shows the 
early English vaulting carried at a much greater 
height, the thrust from this being transmitted by 
the flying buttress, not, as in the case of Durham 
Cathedral, to a heavy continuous wall, but in each 
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case to a buttress designed to carry it. The flying 
buttress and the wall buttress now become external 
features. 

Litchfield Cathedral is an example of the develop- 
ment of this method of balancing pressures as dealt 
with in the decorated period. Though the height 
of the vault is not so great as in the former ex- 
amples, the whole building is designed on more 
scientific lines. The flying buttresses are lighter, 
but are placed in a better position to take, in the 
direct manner, the thrust from the vaulting. In the 
case of the external buttress, these are now made 
not merely more decorative, but more scientific, by 
being crowned by tall pinnacles, thus adding weight 
to resist the overturning tendency transmitted from 
the vaulting. 

In the case of Westminster Hall the same prin- 
ciple is involved, though the arch in this case is con- 
structed of timber. This, which is our largest 
timber-roofed building, has its construction ex- 
plained at once by the cross section shown. The 
two halves of the hammer-beam roof trusses are in 
reality leaning against one another and producing, 
as in the case of a stone arch, an outward thrust at 
the top of the walls of the main building. This in 
turn is upheld by flying buttresses, springing from 
independent pinnacled buttresses which originally 
were not connected to each other by any other wall. 

Referring to the section of the airship shed, the 
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similarity between this and the last mentioned build- 
ing is apparent. The whole shed is constructed on 
the “three-pinned arch principle,” in which at the 
top of the main steel columns, shown by a single 
line, and at the ridge of the roof the whole structure 
is jointed by huge steel pins 8 in. in diameter. These 
concentrate the stresses due to wind pressure at 
points where they can be safely resisted without any 
fear of deforming the steel trusses which form the 
roof framing. 

Just as a cathedral requires aisles—for construc- 
tional reasons—so the airship sheds have annexes at 
the sides which transmit side pressure directly to 
huge concrete foundations. These resist the over- 
turning tendency of wind pressure on the sides of 
the shed, and for that reason have larger founda- 
tions than the stanchions of the main building, 
which only take the dead weight of the structure. 
The external appearance of these sheds is, of 
course, quite ugly; but internally they have, if not 
beauty, at least architectural as well as engineer- 
ing fitness, for there the structure of the shed is 
apparent and conveys to the mind a sense of secur- 
ity in spite of the enormous span. 

Unfortunately, the annexes are entirely separated 
from the main building by corrugated sheeting. 
Were they to be opened out the “aisles” which 
would be thus foremost, would reveal the whole 
framing and add enormously to the internal effort. 


Art, Architecture and Engineering’ 


By Joseph PENNELL 


AY I tell you what many of you may already 
know, that the great feats of engineering 
in the past were achieved by artists who 

were also engineers? This has been true from the 
very beginning of civilization. Noah was an en- 
gineer when he built the ark, and I am sure that he 
decorated it with colors. 

But, to skip from that period down to the time 
of two of the greatest engineers who have ever 
lived: one was Michael Angelo. In addition to 
being an artist, a painter, a sculptor and an archi- 
tect, he was also an engineer and a poet. He 
designed (about 1547) and constructed, as an en- 
gineer, the whole of St. Peter’s (Rome). He put 
the dome of that church in the air in a most won- 
derful engineering fashion, did it all himself, and 
was paid the munificent pittance of $40 a month 
and a bag of flour, and then a mere sculptor and 


~" An address delivered before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


architect got the job and nearly ruined the building. 
The other, and almost contemporary with Michael 
Angelo, was Leonardo da Vinci, who likewise was 
an engineer as well as a painter, an architect, a 
sculptor and a caricaturist. Leonardo da Vinci 
built a great many of the fortifications around 
Milan. He built bridges and designed the first 
aeroplane known. Whether the machine, if con- 
structed, successfully flew or not, I do not know, 
but in the British Museum, in one of his sketch 
books, there is a series of drawings for an aero- 
plane. 

From the time of the Egyptians and the As- 
syrians down through centuries to the Greeks and 
the Romans, there was no difference between an 
artist, an architect, and an engineer. They all 
worked together, and worked with the same aim— 
building and beauty. Only a few years ago I went 
to Panama and saw that most wonderful piece of 
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engineering—the Panama Canal. Just before the 
water was let in, I went down there one day and 
was talking to Mr. Williamson, one of the engi- 
neers, the man who built what they call the “Mira- 
flores” lock and the “Peter McGill” locks. They 
had other names in Spanish, but that is the way 
they are pronounced in English. The first time I 
went to the Miraflores lock to make a drawing, I 
saw two wonderful Romanesque buttresses in con- 
crete leading up to the great lock gates, and I re- 
member—the following Sunday night, I think it was 
—we were sitting on Mr. Williamson’s porch, and 
I said to him: “How in the name of Heaven did 
you design those Romanesque buttresses just the 
way the designers of the cathedrals in the south of 
France did the same work?” He said: “I never 
heard of any Romanesque cathedrals or buttresses 
or anything of the kind, but if they built those but- 
tresses the way I did, they were pretty good build- 
ers.” Then I asked: “Why did you do it?” He 
replied: “For two reasons; first, because it is the 
strongest way to build an arch, and, second, because 
it saved concrete.” 

When I think of an American engineer knowing 
that much, it reminds me of another story. Colonel 
Goethals said one day a number of United States 
Congressmen and Senators came down to the Canal 
on a special steamer and landed at Colon. One of 
these gentlemen was good enough to ask the 
Colonel: “Have you any idea how long this con- 
crete will last?’ The Colonel replied: “No, I have 
no idea how long this concrete will last. Neither 
did the Romans know. But I know how long theirs 
has lasted, and this is going to last as long as theirs 
at least.” 

There are many other Panama stories that I could 
tell you of an engineering type, but what I want to 
say is this: That, having seen the Panama Canal 
and other great engineering works of this country 
and Western Europe, there were several things I 
wanted to find out, one of which was whether that 
statement of Williamson’s was so or not, whether 
the great lines of modern engineering were the 
same as the constructional lines of ancient art, and 
I went to Greece, where I knew I could find out 
whether I was right or wrong, and I found out that 
the structural, supporting, vital lines in the Greek 
temples are the same that you people are putting in 
concrete and steel work in the great iron works and 
every great building to-day—whether you know it 
or not, you are doing so, because from the very 
beginning it has been the strong line, the line of 
resistance, the line which everybody knows is the 
right one—the line of best support. The only dif- 
ference is that in the past the Greeks and Romans 
devoted their energy and their skill to constructing 
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temples and monuments while we to-day have our 
churches and our monuments in the great industrial 
works, the modern temples—the shrines of work. 
But every line that you put up is the line which was 
used three of four thousand years ago in engineer- 
ing and building. You cannot improve those lines 
of construction, but only carry on tradition. Of 
course, instead of stone, you are using steel, but 
every line is the same, and that is the reason why 
the work of the engineer is so wonderful. 

To get down to hard facts, instead of psychology 
and uplift and soul and various other things and 
“isms” of that sort, the proposition has been made 
that in this country there should be a minister—not 
of finance, but of art. When you come down to it, 
that means that this country should have, as every 
civilized country in the world has, except Great 
Britain—and she would have had it if she had not 
had the war instead—a minister to control; direct 
and advise about art. And engineering is a part of 
it. We thought that we had done something in that 
last conference. I do not know that we have, be- 
cause it means an enormous amount of work, and 
all the talking that went on there was only prelimi- 
nary. Nevertheless, we have the idea, and if you 
adopt that idea of a minister of art, under him will 
be included the artists, the architects, the musicians, 
the players, and even you engineers. We are all 
going to come in under the circus tent because, to 
go back again for a moment when the Greek en- 
gineers designed their structurally perfect buildings, 
they always had architects, sculptors, and painters 
to decorate them. And that is what we have to 
do again to-day. You engineers must work with us, 
and we are bound to work with you. 

Let us consider for a moment one of the great 
buildings in the United States—Cass Gilbert's 
Woolworth Building. He told me himself that it 
was simply an engineering problem. He said, “I put 
it up from an engineering standpoint and had to 
hire engineers really to work out the construction 
but I wanted to do what the engineers could not do 
—make that wonderful building beautiful.” And 
he has. If such a structure were in London or 
Paris you would take an excursion steamer and go 
to see it, but now you do not pay any attention to it, 
except to put your hat on tighter as you go by, lest 
you might lose it in the wind that swirls round the 
base. Yet there is one of the greatest engineering 
problems that has even been solved in this world. 
The bridges in New York are splendid examples of 
the same thing. The Brooklyn Bridge and Manhat- 
tan Bridge are, owing to your engineers, beautiful 
in line to artists. Manhattan Bridge has splendid 
approaches, and we have a chance here in Philadel- 
phia, as Professor Laird told you two months ago, 
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to make another beautiful bridge from Camden to 
Philadelphia. You must make it strong, to last, 
and the architects and the sculptors will make it 
beautiful. But in all these things, as I say, you 
and we artists must work together. 

And that leads me to another question: At the 
present time everybody is thinking and talking about 
memorials, and every war memorial is to be devoted 
to the benefit of something or somebody. The whole 
question of war memorials is rather like a story 
that is told of a bill that was bought up in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons one day. A member got 
up and said: “I have a great bill to propose for the 
benefit of Scotland.” Immediately a Scotch mem- 
“And what are you doing for 
down and another member 
jumped up and said: “Nae, it’s nae Glasgow. 
What be ye doin’ for Sauchiehall Street?” A third 
caught the Speaker’s eye: “Nae, ‘tis not what ye be 
doing for Sauchiehall Street; it’s what'll ye be doin’ 
for me?” 

Now, there is just the difficulty with the war 
memorial in this country. There is no big idea in 
the big country at all. Every local authority, in fact, 
every man, woman and child—especially the chil- 
dren—in this country has an idea as to just where 
the war memorials are going to be, and that they 
That 
is their idea, and they don’t care a cent about the 
rest of the nation. 

When Napoleon won his battles at the beginning 
of the last century—when he conquered more or 
less of Germany, and thought he had conquered 
more or less of Italy, and thought he had conquered 
Russia, and attempted to England—he 
built to the very utmost point of conquest his won- 
derful high roads. There are fifty or sixty of those 
He built 


ber arose and said: 
Glasgow ?” He sat 


are to go in their town or village or street. 


conquer 


roads, all starting from Paris to-day. 
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those roads, and then, like the Romans, he decorated 
them. As you leave Rome by road, if any of you 
have, as I have, you know there is a road which 
stretches from the Forum in the City of Rome, 
straight to the City of Newcastle, England. That 
road still exists and is used to-day. I do not say 
that the paving was not pretty terrible, but when 
that road was built and finished the Romans deco- 
rated it, and erected their triumphal arches, their 
great bridges, their temples, their theatres, all along 
it from Rome to Newcastle. 

Before the war I saw a great deal of Germany. 
| was there when the war broke out. I do not 
know if any of you have seen that wonderful steel 
plant, the Cape of Good Hope Works, at Aber- 
hausen. Well, there are a series of blast furnaces 
in the background painted every month or so a 
beautiful blue. The stacks are painted the most 
gorgeous vermillion, and in front of that wonderful 
color scheme in the evening, when the sun sets, they 
have a grass plot. I have never seen such a color 
scheme in all my life. -Little trains carried fiery 
slag around it, and the color scheme in the evening 
was beyond words. That thing if put up on the 
highway—Lincoln Highway—would bring more 
people to see it than any cathedral or church. It is 
one of the most wonderful spectacles in the world. 

The same thing was being done all “over there” 
just before they were driven into war. The same 
thing was being done at some of the shipyards. I 
have been at some of those yards, Whitworth’s and 
the Vulcan. That German yard is a most beautiful 
thing, and it was designed exactly like a Greek 
temple. So are the New York Ship Building Com- 
pany’s yards; the interior of those yards is one of 
the most wonderful things I have ever seen, and 
yet they were purely engineering projects, designed 
on the line of the Greek Temple. 
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Current News 


Late Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Designs Business Types for Honolulu 


San Francisco, CA., Aug. 30.—Louis Christian Mull- 
gardt, architect, has prepared preliminary drawings for 
seven commercial structures that are to be the first unit of 
a new, harmonious business center in Honolulu. Mr. Mull- 
gardt returned from the islands recently after having 
arranged for the construction of the first building. 

Architectural designs for the commercial center of 
Honolulu are typical and suggestive of the island city. 
Honolulu’s effort is the first toward accomplishment of 
suggestions that business buildings of a city be made 
to harmonize in design with one another. 

The big wholesale building Mullgardt designed occupies 
an entire block, and has an area of more than 60,000 square 
feet. The building has four high stories, which in some 
instances are subdivided into eight stories. 

The building will be of reinforced concrete, fireproof 
in every detail. The structure will be enciosed with hollow 
tile and enameled terra cotta. 

“The primary object of the business representatives of 
Honolulu is to create a co-ordinate scheme of commercial 
buildings that are truly appropriate to Honolulu and to 
their various needs,” Mullgardt said. “The object is to 
obtain a perfect architectural expression. The result will 
in no sense be of a stencil pattern, but a composite of 
harmonious expressions instead of the customary hetero- 
geneous mass of structures that have a clashing effect 
on one another.” 


Damage to French Churches Totals 
$100,000,000 


An incomplete survey of the devastated regions in north- 
ern and eastern France shows that 1,380 churches are in 
ruins; 1,337 damaged, but repairable; 2,949 sacristies de- 
stroyed and more than 2,500 priests deprived of places of 
worship, according to French reports. The total damage is 
at least $100,000,000. 

This announcement has been made in New York City 
in connection with an appeal by Archbishop Hayes to the 
298 Catholic churches in the archdiocese of New York for 
a fund of at least $500,000 to erect temporary edifices in 
the devastated areas. 


United States Timber Will Last 150 
Years 


With the addition of the present growth of new timber 
at the annual rate of approximately 20 billion feet, there 
is now standing in the United States enough timber to 
secure a supply of raw material for the lumber industry 
for over 150 years, according to the Secretary-Manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
adds that the excess of exports over imports may some- 
what increase the annual drain upon our forests, but thinks 
it exceedingly doubtful whether the total domestic con- 
sumption will, much if any, exceed to-day’s figure, which 
is less than 33 billion feet a year. 


Because lumber production is below normal and stocks 
are low, many persons make the mistake of supposing 
that the timber resources of the country are fast failing 
and that they must look about for some substitute material 
for wood. 

With the diminishing of the timber supply is the equally 
important fact that not so large a supply as formerly 
will probably be needed in the future, as standards of 
wood utilization and methods of living change and de- 
mands vary in different generations. 

Before worrying over a timber famine and demanding 
that more trees should be planted, public and private 
interests should both look to the conserving of the timber 
resources they now possess. There should be more ade- 
quate public protection from fire and insects, and private 
care in preventing animals from uprooting seedlirgs and in 
not injuring trees by turpentining and similar processes. 


Will Erect War Memorials in 236 
°° 
Cities 

Decision to erect war memorials in the form of build- 
ings to be social centers has been reached by 236 cities, 
towns and villages in the United States, according to War 
Camp Community Service. The organization is carrying on 
a country-wide campaign for community memorials through 
its bureau of memorial buildings. Reports in the offices of 
that bureau show that 450 other communities are consider- 
ing the erection of memorial houses. 

In hundreds of other cities committees have been formed 
or are being formed to consider suitable memorials for 
the men who obeyed the summons to the colors. These 
new committees will be asked by War Camp Community 
Service to put up community memorial houses instead of 
the old-fashioned stone and iron monuments which were 
so popular after the Civil and Spanish-American wars. 
The community memorial house, war camp organization 
workers say, forms a living memorial to the men who 
fought and died. It is the center of social activities of the 
community and constantly is a reminder of the men it was 
put up to honor. 

Establishment of the bureau of memorial buildings of 
War Camp Community Service was the result of the mer- 
ger of that organization with the national committee on 
memorial buildings. After the ama!gamation the activities 
of the national committee were continued under the memo- 
rial buildings bureau. Wider scope has been given to the 
movement though the joining of the two organizations. 
Harrison Grey Otis, secretary of the national committee 
organization, now heads the bureau of memorial buildings. 

Leading men in all parts of the United States are sup- 
porting the movement for erection of community memo- 
rail buildings. They include the governors of many states; 
Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton university ; 
Paul D. Cravath, Frank A. Vanderlip; William C. Red- 
field, secretary of commerce of the United States; John 
G. Agar of New York, James R. Garfield, Charles E. 
Hughes: Bishop Peter J. Muldoon, Roman Catholic prel- 
ate of Rockford, Ill.; Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the 
interior, and Philander P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of education. 
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High Prices Paid for Old Wall 
Coverings 


Tapestry, we are told by the Architects’ Journal of 
London, was developed from a very plain wall-covering 
put up “to stop a hole to keep the wind away,” as Shake- 
speare says, rather nastily, of “Imperial Cesar, dead and 
turned to clay.” To make it decorative was the happy 
thought of the lady left at home to beguile the anxious 
time as best she might while her lord was away a-foraying 
or a-hunting, or perhaps combining these amusements at 
the imminent deadly risk of life and liberty. Her lord’s 
absences were so frequent and so long as to give her am- 
ple opportunity to acquire a very pretty knack of stitchery. 
She became an artist of considerable accomplishment, if 
we are to believe that the beautiful examples of tapestry 
that have come down to us were really her work and not 
that of professional needlewomen. Whoever did it, there 
is ocular evidence that it was done with consummate 
skill; and today the surviving specimens of the ancient 
art are sought after more eagerly than ever. At Chris- 
tie’s last week, three Flemish panels of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with subjects from Roman history, brought 2,600 
guineas; and two panels of the same period and country, 
with scenes from the life of King David, 3,500 guineas. 
Naturally, the prices dwindle as the date gets later, and 
hence we read that at the same sale a panel of late seven- 
teenth-century Brussels tapestry, with figures dancing out- 
side a chateau, realized but 750 guineas; while an oblong 
panel of Joseph and his brethren, dated 1755, fetched but 
a paltry 680 guineas. 


Romans Return to Caves to Avoid 
High Rents 


“Cavemen,” relics of prehistoric days of human hous- 
ing, live in Rome side by side with institutions of art and 
learning. 

The caves are under the very shadow of the British Art 
School and the Italian College of Modern Arts. Within a 
short distance is the national stadium. On the other side 
of them is the Porta del Popolo, through which before the 
day of railways all pilgrims to Rome passed. 

The reversion of Romans to the caves is not retrogres- 
sion. It is evasion of high rents. All efforts of the police 
to eject the tenants from the caves have failed. The 
“cavemen” move out but return as soon as the police 
depart. 


Railroad Problem Evokes Keen 
Interest 


The railroad question, ever present for discussion, is 
attracting more attention now than at any former period, 
according to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which daily receives hundreds of requests from 
all parts of the country for detailed information about it. 

Having suggested a program for railroad legislation, 
which was submitted by referendum to the business men 
of the country and adopted, the National Chamber in ad- 
dition gave its members details of the twenty-nine other 
plans for taking care of the transportation situation. As 
a result, the demand for data has been so heavy that re- 
publication of all the Chamber’s pamphlets and statements 
An edition of 10,000 copies of the statement 
of George A. Post before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, in which the National Cham- 
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ber plan was set forth, was exhausted within a week. 
Many inquiries are coming from farmers. 

While the thirty different railroad plans have been pre- 
sented to the Senate and House Committee, only two 
have had anything like nation-wide consideration—those 
proposed by the Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Plumb, 
the former having been endorsed by the business men, 
the latter by the railroad brotherhoods. 


Frick Adds to Art Collection 


Henry G. Frick has added to the art collection of his 
Fifth Avenue, New York, home at a reported cost of 
$1,500,000, the famous Limoges enamels included in the 
collection of the late J. P. Morgan. 

There are about 40 bronzes and tryptychs. Notable 
among the enamels are portraits by Leonard Limousin and 
earlier artists, such as Monyaerni, Nardon and the Peni- 
cauds. 

In 1915 Mr. Frick bought for more than $1,000,000 some 
of the rare Morgan porcelain china. Previously he had 
acquired the famous Fragonard paintings. 


Chemists Now Allied with Skilled 
Labor 


At the headquarters of the Union of Technical Men of 
the American Federation of Labor, Local 16,388, in New 
York City, announcement was made last night that the 
skilled chemists and assistants of the New York City 
Health Department had become affiliated therewith. 

These scientists represent the highest form of trained 
men employed in city service, and their resolve to pool 
their interests with skilled labor represents a radical de- 
parture from established tradition, the announcement 
pointed out. 


To Hold Metal Lath Week 


The members of the Associated Metal Lath Manufac- 
turers have united on a co-operative campaign to promote 
a more extensive use of metal lath for fire resistive con- 
struction. The climax of this campaign will be Metal 
Lath Week, October 6 to 11, 1919, which is co-incident 
with Fire Prevention Week, held under the auspices of 
the National Fire Protection Association, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commece, Boards of Fire Underwriters and other 
national organizations interested in fire prevention. 

During this week all of the member companies of the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers will instruct their 
entire sales force and all agents to concentrate on Metal 
Lath as a fire resistive material. Special efforts will be 
made to link up metal lath with fire prevention in the 
minds of architects, contractors, dealers and the general 
public. Individual brand names will be avoided and all 
will work for a more general recognization of the fire 
resistive qualities of metal lath. 

The Association has arranged with the Society for Fire 
Resistive Frame Construction to distribute a design for a 
test house, which is published by that society. Efforts will 
be made to have this house reproduced in as many locali- 
ties as possible and set fire to it on Fire Prevention Day, 
October o. 

This test house is designed so that one half is built with 
the usual wood construction and the other half of fire 
resistive frame construction, using metal lath on the inside 
and metal lath and stucco with a fire resisting roof outside. 
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New England Still Keenly Feels 
Housing Shortage 


From all parts of the country come reports of the con- 
gestion of housing conditions and particularly in New 
England there has been alarm at the scarcity of suitable 
dwellings, reports a Brockton, Mass., daily. That the 
building situation in New England is acute is perfectly evi- 
dent to anyone who is forced to seek a new home. In 
the matter of store, manufacturing and office properties 
the situation is a little better but by no means normal. 

It is therefore gratifying to find that building operations 
in this section are beginning to make headway. It is re- 
ported that contracts awarded during July in the New 
England States amounted to $27,964,000, which is an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the June, 1919, figures. The 
July total indicates an increase in volume of activity of 
23 per cent over the average for July of the years 1914- 
1918, inclusive. The July figures bring the total amount of 
contracts awarded in this district during the first seven 
months of 1919 up to $108,513.000. 

This figure is 25% per cent less than the average for 
the first seven months of each of the five years preceding 
1919 (figures for previous years being reduced to figures 
based on 1919 costs). 

There is hope, however, that while resumption has been 
less rapid in New England than elsewhere, the steady in- 
crease in contract awards from month to month leads to 
the expectation that the total for the year 1919 will reach 
a figure indicating something close to a normal year’s build- 
ing activity. 


Use for Luminous Paint 


The British army had disks or buttons two or three 
inches in diameter, coated with luminous paint and having 
a sharp spike on the under side. These were stuck upon 
the sides of trenches, buildings, fences, etc., or were 
swung by hand to give signals in the well-known code 
where bright lights were dangerous or where silence was 
golden. 

The luminous disks were visible from 30 to 60 feet, so 
they formed valuable landmarks. Luminous ribbon also 
was used for marking trails through the woods, and lumi- 
nous patches were attached to the backs of stretcher 
bearers to prevent them from being fired upon by their own 
troops. 

The Scientific American suggests that the names and 
numbers of city streets might well be marked with this 
luminous paint. 


Coat Gluing Wood with Varnish or 
Shellac 


Glue joints between wood surfaces which have been 
coated with shellac or varnish have low or very erratic 
strength. This has been thoroughly demonstrated by a 
recent test at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. Sixty pairs of test blocks were prepared in which 
one or both wood surfaces were varnished or shellacked 
and were joined with either casein or animal glue. A great 
many of these blocks fell apart before testing, and all 
which held together long enough to be tested sheared apart 
in the glue joint and not in the wood. 

The highest strength value obtained was 1712 pounds 
per square inch, which is low for casein glue. The other 
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values were 1000 pounds per square inch or less. It is 
evident, therefore, that all shellac or varnish should be 
carefully cleaned from wood which is to be glued, if high 
strength is desired. 

A few blocks were joined using shellac as a glue over 
surfaces previously coated with shellac. The maximum 
shear strength obtained was 1425 pounds, the minimum 
450 pounds, and the average 758 pounds per square inch. 
These values are low and do not indicate that shellac has 
gluing properties which compare favorably with casein or 
animal glue. 


June Exports Record Breaking 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 8—June broke all export 
records, exceeding the previous high mark of April by 
more than $200,000,000. June exports are estimated at 
$9 18,000,000, 

Total exports for the fiscal year 1919 are more than 
seven billion dollars, as compared with five billion, nine 
hundred million for 1918. The 1919 figures are more than 
three times the exports for 1914, the last normal year. 

Although imports for June fell off from May records, 
they are high and show a substantial increase over June, 
1918, figures. Total imports for the fiscal year just closed 
are placed at something over three billions. 


Architect Says New York City Pay Is 


Too Low 


One reason why the Public Service Commission has diffi- 
culty in getting competent help of a technical character 
was given in a letter received yesterday by the Transit 
Construction Commissioner, John H. Delaney. The writer, 
an architect-engineer, said: 

“I have your letter of July 30, asking me to take a posi- 
tion with you at $75.08 a month. If you will notice, the 
window cleaners demand $36 a week, and refuse to arbi- 
trate, and a man gets nearly $1 an hour for pulling a bell 
or closing a door on the subway or street car. 

“Because of the above-mentioned facts I will be unable 
to accept your kind offer, for if I had to earn that amount 
of money a month I would rather go out and do hard 
labor than engineering, which requires many years of edu- 
cation.” 


Big Lumber Demand in South 
America 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 6.—There is a splendid mar- 
ket for American lumber in South American countries, 
especially now that everything German is looked upon with 
disfavor, says Trade Commissioner Ewing, who has just 
returned from an extended trip through Spanish-American 
countries. In Brazil, particularly, Germany will find it 
very difficult to regain her foothold and if the lumbermen 
of the United States will study the needs and be prepared 
to extend reasonable credit to South Americen business 
men, there is a fine opportunity to extend their market for 
the kinds of lumber that have been imported. Chile and 
Peru are very good markets for lumber, but in Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador. not much is imported because of 
the abundance of native woods. 

Cuba needs lumber, but has a decided disadvantage in 
that storing facilities are poor at Havana. 
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Housing Campaign Reveals America 
Is Awake to Best Possibilities 


In its ‘own-your-own-home” campaign the United States 
Department of Labor has received abundant assurance of 
a widespread interest in the artistic side of building. Wher- 
ever cities have conducted organized work to stimulate the 
construction of houses, evidence has been abundant that 
interest in beauty as well as utility governs the work of 
providing shelter for growing populations. 

While the plan of the American Federation of Arts to 
make a tour of the country for the purpose of improving 
the public taste by the exhibition of pictures and statuary 
is praiseworthy, the application of art to everyday affairs 
must be made concrete, it is pointed out, if it is to have a 
speedy effect. For this reason exhibitions of wall paper, 
rugs, curtains, artistic in design, have been provided in 
connection with a number of the local campaigns. Models 
showing varieties in architecture and grouping of houses. 
with a view to best general effect, also have been shown. 

Landscape architecture has its part in the plans pro- 
jected in most cities. The development of the garden as 
part of the home idea is extended to its community re- 
lationship wherever possible so that in the wholesale 
home-building cities beautiful may be assured. 


City Building and the Politician 


The following is the peroration of a short editorial in 
a Houston, Texas, paper, and raises an interesting ques- 
tion. Architects know these things, and no better purpose 
can be served than to stimulate the laity to similar opin- 
ions through the daily press. It states: 

“The problem of city building, like the problem of house 
building, is one for experts and specialists. 

“The problem of city building is the problem of life 
and happiness. The city is merely an enlarged home for 
those who dwell in it. It is not satisfactory unless 
equipped with all those comforts, conveniences and safe- 
guards which science has discovered and demonstrated. 
It cannot get these in the most economical way without 
expertness and specialized skill. 

“Yet city building is still left to politicians, as though 
their peculiar trade had anything to do with it.” 


Organizing for Vocational Service 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 8—The Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education is charged with the administration of 
two laws: (1) the Vocational Education Law and (2) 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Law. For the administra- 
tion of the second law a very far-reaching organization 
has been perfected. The Chief of the Division of Rehabili- 
tation, who is immediately under the Director of the 
Board, has as assistants superintendents for advisement, 
for training, for placement, for medical care, for coopera- 
tion, for case work and for records and returns. 

In the fourteen districts into which the country is di- 
vided for the convenience of the disabled men, as well as 
the work, the district vocational officers each with their 
corps of assistants make the personal contacts with the 
soldiers. Supervisors and field officers are the connect- 
ing links between the district offices and central office. 
This organization is for the purpose of making easy the 
way of re-education for the disabled man. 
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After thorough investigation of the vocational needs of 
disabled men, by the district staffs, recommendations for 
their training are sent in to the central office, and immedi- 
ately upon the receipt of a favorable decision of the Board 
the district office places the man in training and his train- 
ing pay begins. 

If any disabled soldiers of your acquaintance are igno- 
rant of this organized effort of the government for his 
return to civil life, advise him to write to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 200 New Jersey Avenue, 
Washington, and find out the facts for himself. 


To Prevent Motor Car Thefts 


A real solution of the motor car theft problem and a 
reduction on theft insurance rates of at least fifty per 
cent is the promise of a western corporation which pro- 
poses to issue abstracts of title for automobiles. 

No more feasible plan has been advanced for the com- 
plete and absolute elimination of the automobile thief. 

It is claimed to be quite as impossible to steal and sell 
a motor car so protected as it would be in the case of 
real estate. In fact the automobile abstract finds an exact 
parallel in the abstract issued for real estate—to prove 
ownership and guarantee title. 

From the motorist’s point of view the immediate and 
most important results will be a material reduction in 
theft rates which, in many parts of the country are now 
prohibitive. 

In addition, the abstract will serve a number of other 
worthy purposes such as providing information of mort- 
gages, liens, and similar legal claims which may exist 
against a car. 

The automobile abstract is the biggest thought in motor 
car protection since the advent of the automobile itself. 
It is the only logical, business-like manner in which five 
billions five hundred and fifty millions of motor car wealth 
can be adequately protected. 


The Death of Futurist Freaks 


“Fuss and froth” of art—cubism, futurism, and the like 

-died, a war casualty, declares Lorado Taft, the noted 
Chicago sculptor. 

For six months he was a Y. M. C. A. 
turer in the A. E. F. University, Baume. 

The war has awakened America’s soul to art—to a de- 
sire to create beauty rather than absorb it. Enough Ameri- 
can soldiers have brought home a vision of things worth 
while to do this, although the idea may not yet be clearly 
formed. 

“Even Europe,” he said, “has awakened to a new and 
more serious idea of art. In the next century only the 
beautiful and imposing will count. An exaggerated Rus- 
sian exhibit in Paris—I think it was the last of its kind— 
received only scant attention.” 


worker and lec- 


To Consider National Unrest 


A conference to consider the existing situation of na- 
tional unrest, with a view of formulating a consensus of 
opinion,’ was called by the Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 76 West Monroe Street. Chicago. It was held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 8-9. Committees have 
presented the conclusions reached to Congress and others 
concerned. 
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Announced that British Government, finding it impossi- 
ble to get along without American-made cars and trucks, 
has decided to permit importation of 5,000 American motor 
cars. 

x * a 

Announced that one of the greatest needs of farmers 
in United States, according to students of agricultural 
economics, is short-time personal credit on reasonable 
terms. 

Quartermaster General states that Quartermaster Corps 
is in position to utilize services of a large number of par- 
tially disabled soldiers at the various posts, depots and sta- 
tions throughout U. S. and insular possessions. 

* * * 

Monthly bulletin of Wells-Fargo Nevada National 
Bank of San Francisco, in discussing high cost of living, 
says that present economic situation must continue despite 
legislative efforts to regulate it until it has run its course. 

* * * 

New York War Camp Community Service states that it 
is experimenting with new method of Americanization, 
which allows the foreigner to Americanize himself. States 
that Tompkins Square unit, in midst of 150,000 Slavs and 
Italians, is trying out plan. 

* * ok x 

The Department of War is offering for sale town of 
Nitro, W. Va., complete industrial community embracing 
737. manufacturing buildings, housing accommodations 
for 20,000 people, and utilities and civic improvements that 
constitute conveniences of a modern city. 

* * * 

Cable to N. Y. Sun states that American business men 
disheartened at outlook are quitting Germany. Those who 
entered country expecting to book orders realize that Ger- 
many will not be able to pay present obligations, unless 
means are found to stabilize mark, worth only 5c. 

* * * 


Wall Street Journal states that Gen. T. C. du Pont has 
announced that anonymous donor has subscribed $4,000,000 
toward endowment fund for Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, provided another $4,000,000 to raise fund of 
$8,000,000 shall be obtained by committee of which Gen. 
du Pont is chairman. 

* * * 

Announced from Paris that development of water power 
of Rhone River for manufacture of electric power and or- 
ganization of its facilities for river transportation and irri- 
gation are provided for in bill which Government has sub- 
mitted to Chamber of Deputies. Expenses of project are 
estimated at 2,500,000,000 francs. 

* * * 

Col. Arthur Woods, Assistant to Secretary of War, who 
is conducting nation-wide drive for re-employment of 
service men, states Aug. 25 that to date 1,700 officers and 
ex-officers of American army, greater portion of them 
who have seen service in A. E. F., have registered with 
department as applicants for positions. 

* * * 


Trade Commissioner A. W. Ferrin reports from Mel 
bourne, Australia, that New South Wales Government, in 
effort to cope with housing situation, is planning to build, 
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first, houses to let at low rentals, and then houses to sell, 
and finally it will provide money with which people can 
build houses or purchase houses already built. 


* * * 


Announced by San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
that for purpose of bringing communities of entire Pa- 
cific slope, including States of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona and Utah, into closer 
contact with one another, Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce on the Pacific Coast is to be reorganized. 

* * * 


Wall Street Journal quotes Dr. P. B. Altendorf, late spe- 
cial agent of U. S. Military Intelligence Service, as saying 
that within six months after this country ratifies Peace 
Treaty, Germany will have economic control of Mexico, 
through exodus of Germans from this country to Mexico, 
taking with them $400,000,000 capital. 

*x * * 

Announced from office of Rev. A. P. Stokes, of Yale, 
chairman of trustees of American College Union, that 
American colleges in Paris and London for Americans 
who are in military service are to be made permanent. A 
new building for the American College in Paris will be 
constructed this fall on site given by French Government. 

ok * * 


Dr. L. Levine quotes A. R. Marsh, in article in N. Y. 
World, as saying that factory and farm production is 
cause of high living cost; that crux of problem is attitude 
of mind of laboring people which has resulted in reduc- 
tion of production. In cotton industry a large laboring 
force supplied with more machinery is producing less goods 
this year than in 1916. 

* > ok 

Department announced that Chief Signal Officer has 
been authorized to send six officers to Mass. Inst. of 
Technology, and six officers to Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, for purpose of taking special technical 
courses. Chief of Coast Artillery has been authorized to 
send eight officers to technical schools for purpose of tak- 
ing advanced courses in technical subjects of use to Coast 
Artillery. 

* * a 

Report received from Belgian Department of Economic 
Affairs shows that Belgians are working for restoration 
with extraordinary courage and energy. Report states that 
some industries suffered too severely to recuperate 
promptly and in automobile and cycle manufacture, for 
instance, period of convalescence will depend on rapidity 
with which machine tools, almost all of which were car- 
ried away, can be replaced. Table is given showing re- 
newal of activity, based on number of employees engaged, 
as compared with those at work in 1913. 

* * * 

Herbert Hoover said in interview Aug. 25. cabled to 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: “The whole world must con- 
tinue to suffer from the economic demoralization and low- 
ered productivity, and while these things, if left to them- 
selves, may become righted, they can each time be enor- 
mously expedited by organization and co-operation among 
the various governments. But even co-operation in finance 
and distribution must fail if we are to face a continuous 
decrease in production of commodities. No amount of 
economic co-operation can create bricks without straw.” 
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As Affecting the Practice of Architecture 


Lower Prices Through Increased 
Production 


M ORE tirmly convinced than ever that the only avenue 
remaining in the movement toward the lowering of 
building material prices is through increasing production, 
architects and builders are now urging with all vigor the 
adoption of methods that will develop our national resources 
and industrial facilities so that an era of unprecedented 
effectiveness will be attained. The shortage of labor we 
are now facing demands immediate application of all 
methods that will increase efficiency of manufacture and 
distribution. 

Enlarged output must now be the slogan. Authorities 
offer no encouragement that there is to be a lowering of 
costs in any other way on account of influences beyond 
control, the shortage of labor and materials, political com- 
plications and tax burdens. Price recession through the 
curtailment of exports or 


nave been in a position to secure materials more readily. 

The only disturbing factor at present comes from the 
conditions of labor unrest which is now sweeping the 
country. It requires no unusual power of perception to 
realize that the cost of construction always advances in 
corresponding ratio to the cost of labor. Many owners 
erroneously figure the cost of material apart from the cost 
of labor and thus arrive at what in their judgment is, or 
will be, the labor cost of the building. However, if they 
will carefully consider every one of the many items of 
material that goes into the building they will readily see 
that in every case the labor of production of that material 
is largely in excess of the cost of the raw material used in 
its manufacture. 

It is, therefore, practical to assume that the percentage 
of labor cost on any structure will equal, if not exceed, 
an average of 80 per cent. It at once becomes apparent 
that every increase in the wage scale will sharply react 
on every detail of building costs, and as sharply contribute 

to the high cost of living. 





the increase of imports is 
at this time impossible. 
Increased and steady pro- 


duction can alone reduce 
the cost of living. companies at Atlantic 
England is taking the 


long-expected turn toward 
enlarged output. This is 
decided evidence of grow- 
ing confidence, as well as 
a factor in reducing prices. 
David Lloyd George, in a 


economic and unwise. 





Representatives of 30,000 employees of the 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance and subsidiary 


passed a resolution opposing further demands 
for higher wages and shorter hours as un- 
The action taken was er 
entirely on the initiative of the workmen and 
without knowledge of the Midvale officials. 


In fact labor’s insistent 
demand that the national 
government use all its 
machinery of legislation 
to cut down living costs 
is, in view of its equally 
insistent demand for high- 
wages, one of the 
greatest difficulties in 
reaching a pre-war condi- 
tion of living that con- 


City, N. J., have 








recent address before the 

House of Commons, made an appeal to the nation to in- 
crease production. He pointed out the fact that the country 
is consuming more than it is producing and that this state 
of affairs could not long continue. He struck the keynote 
when he declared that economic matters could never be 
improved until there came an increase in production. 
“There is no other alternative,” he said, “except quitting 
the country for which we fought for four years.” 

If Great Britain must work with might and main to 
avert disaster, so too must the United States demand that 
every one get into the game for all it’s worth to insure 
greater production and the turning out of more and more 
of the goods the world so sorely needs. Then, and only 
then, can the present distress be eliminated. Europe’s 
unprecedented under-production after five years of war 
should be a lesson to this country, for this condition is 
attributed by experts to be one of the primary factors in 
the high cost of living over here. 

We should not let ourselves take as pessimistic a view 
of our problems as does Lloyd George of conditions in 
England. In time we shall emerge from the present post- 
war depression greater, stronger and richer than ever. 
Our vast resources are still intact. The country’s finances, 
despite large loans made to foreign governments, are 
stronger than ever before. Prosperity should increase as 
soon as labor and material prices become more stabilized. 
America’s building boom will be greater than England’s, 
as the great majority of builders here have not been af- 
fected as they have in Europe. Our builders, fortunately, 


fronts the country. —It is 
also complete and irrefut- 
able evidence of the unreasonableness of labor’s demands 
and emphasizes the fact that the need of today is for pro- 
duction, greater and even greater production. 


Production and High Wages 


Samuel Crowther, writing in the September number of 
the World’s Work, believes that more attention should be 
paid to the result of a man’s work and less to the high 
cost of living. If there is production in return for a wage 
then the cost of living will take care of itself. 

The curious part of it all is that in most discussions 
of wages, what the man does for a wage is seldom con- 
sidered, while page after page of testimony is taken as to 
how much it costs to live, although it must be self evident 
that so long as we work under a wage system, if produc- 
tion be not returned for wages, then a living wage can 
never exist. Inevitably a wage paid, which is not wholly 
earned, must be added into the price of the finished prod- 
uct and eventually raise the price of all products, so that 
when the wage earner goes to buy he is bound to find his 
money insufficient. 

Wages are high when they do not result in production; 
they are low—no matter how many dollars are contained 
in them—if they give production. The union between 
wages and production is inseparable, but it is neglected by 
nearly all employers and by most employees. There is 
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somehow an idea, regardless of all the facts, that a particu- 
lar job is worth just so much and no more. Hence we 
have what is called the market rate, which in turn varies 
according to the demand, as compared with the supply of 
labor. 

But the best employers of the country have long since 
given up any idea that there is such a thing as a market 
rate for labor. There is no market rate for professional 
men above a certain grade, there is no market rate for 
surgical operations, or for good portrait painting. 

Whether wages will stay up or come down does not 
depend upon the employers, or upon Mr. Gompers, or 


upon any other group in the world. The particular num- 
ber of counters used is not of the slightest importance 
anyway. Wages are too high when they do not give pro- 
duction. They are too low, not when they do not support 
life, but when the return to the employer is higher than it 
should be. This is a very indefinite statement, but the 
whole matter of wages is indefinite because it gets down 
to particular cases, and the balance between labor and 
capital is not a thing which can be decided except in the 
crudest manner by national boards, for it is largely a 
matter of individual brains. Nationally fixed wages pro- 
mote sloppy production and inevitably raise prices. 


Price Situation Must Be Met By Increased Production 





Report of Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Director of the United States Council of National 
Defense, Emphasizes that High Standards of Living Cannot Be Maintained 
Upon Basis of Reduced Output 


IGHLY illuminating from an economic point of view 

is the report just issued by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
director of the United States Council of National De- 
fense, on the high cost of living, which is being transmit- 
ted to the members of Congress by the Secretary of War. 
The findings indicate, as was pointed out some time ago 
by THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT in its department of eco- 
nomics as applied to architecture, that high prices are pri- 
marily due to the curtailment in the production of nearly 
all commodities except agricultural products. Other in- 
fluences include hoarding of storage food products; profi- 
teering, conscious and unconscious; and to inflation of 
circulating credit. 

The report states that the situation may be most advan- 
tageously met by stimulated production; the repression of 
hoarding and profiteering ; the improvement and standardi- 
zation of methods and facilities for distributing and mar- 
keting goods; and the perfecting of means of keeping the 
Nation informed regarding probable national requirements, 
current production and stocks. 

The report says in part: 

“The problem of the high cost of living is so inter- 
related with other reconstruction problems that the open- 
ing of this problem is tantamount to opening up the ques- 
tion of reconstruction practically in its entirety. 

“The very fact that prices of finished commodities, con- 
sumption goods so-called, have risen to an extent out of 
proportion to the rise in prices of raw materials and per- 
haps out of proportion to the rise in general wages, indi- 
cates that production carried on under these conditions is, 
in general, yielding profits abnormally high.” 

The Council’s report points out that one important 
factor in the high cost of living lies in the mistaken 
idea that an increase in income, even though accompa- 
nied by a real reduction in the amount of the necessi- 
ties of life produced, should raise the individual 
standard of living. The report very carefully points 
out the fallacy of the belief of the individual that a 
raise in wages or income under present conditions 
should alone increase that individual’s standard of 
living. The public does not readily realize an increase 
in their own income is a case of profiteering, but it 
should be clear that increased purchasing power, de- 
rived from reduced service, is the very essence of 


profiteering. It is possible on no other basis than the 
deprivation of others, while a general improvement 
of real income is possible on no other basis than in- 


creased production or improved distribution. 


The report further emphasizes the fact that the defi- 
ciency of commodities, as compared with the volume of 
circulating credit and also as compared with living re- 
quirements, has survived the duration of the war, and the 
only safe and practicable method of effecting a readjust- 
ment now is by the practice of genuine economy, by in- 
creased production of the things society needs, and by 
curtailment in the consumption of those luxuries which 
larger money incomes have falsely led us to believe that 
we could afford. 

It does seem not safe or practicable to initiate readjust- 
ment of prices by a premature reduction of credit for 
essential purposes, inasmuch as the first effect of contrac- 
tion of such credit would be reduced production—the in- 
tensification of the fundamental cause from which the 
country now suffers. On the other hand, it is quite pos- 
sible by increased production to create such a volume of 
commodities and wealth that the balance between physi- 
cal goods and circulating medium will be normal. 

It will not be overlooked, of course, that any move- 
ment to reduce prices otherwise than by the elimination 
of waste, the repression of profiteering and the stimula- 
tion of production may tnd to bring on, as an indirect 
consequence, an increase of reduced production. 

Relative to the acute housing shortage throughout the 
country the report says: 

“It has been estimated that the United States was short 
a mililon homes at the end of the war. A campaign to 
stimulate and encourage increased building was begun soon 
after the end of the war and carried on during the first 
half of the present year, and the national need of in- 
creased building became thoroughly advertised. In the 
meantime, however, those industries whose activity is a 
prerequisite to building, such, for example, as brick-mak- 
ing, lime, cement and lumber production, remained rela- 
tively stagnant or tied up with price and labor disputes 
until late in the spring. 

“The production of raw materials necessary in building 
construction was far below normal throughout the armis- 
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tice period. Many plants were operating on part time 
and some were closed down entirely. Glass production 
was reported to be on a 50 per cent basis as late as May. 
In response to the building campaign and the recognition 
of the general need, and also, no doubt, in anticipation 
of handsome prices renderde obtainable by the acute 
shortage of housing, a fairly large building program was 
eventually gotten under way, and it is now experiencing 
handicap by reason of the shortage of building material 
which throughout the winter was obviously impending. 
The period of high and increasing rents and of high and 
ascending prices of houses appears, therefore, to be fairly 
certain of continuing for some time to come.” 

As to estimating requirements the report states: 

“The function of estimating requirements in peace-times 
is performed in an entirely different manner. In fact, the 
national requirement is ordinarily not estimated at all. 
Neither is the national productive capacity surveyed. 

“If current statistics were available showing production, 
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stocks and hand and in transit for all important articles 
of consumption, this information would serve as an in- 
valuable guide to both producers and distributors, as well 
as to the consuming public. Such information would in- 
dicate from week to week or month to month the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of current production and available 
stocks to meet future requirements. 

“The estimation of future national requirements of con- 
sumption goods presents certain problems that are quite 
capable of approximately accurate solution. The bases of 
such forecasts are: 

(1) The record of previous consumption and the law 
of its variation. 

(2) Changes in national 
general trend toward 
consumption. 


factors tending to alter the 
increasing or decreasing national 


(3) Calculation based upon the average requirements of 
the individual family.” 





Late Building Material Market Reports 


(From Our Special Correspondents) 


Material Supply Dealers Want Com- 
plete Unity Before Closing 


HE request of master builders in New York City has 

been met by building material supply dealers, who will 
close down their yards completely in order to promptly 
meet the strike situation in the skilled trades, with a re- 
quest for full co-operation from all mason material pro- 
ducers and distributors. Committees of the Building 
Material Dealers’ Association are now at work among the 
brick, lime and cement manufacturers to learn the extent 
of the unity of action that may be expected from sources 
of supply should action as requested by the master builders 
be granted. 

While this situation is being worked out every building 
material manufacturing center is preparing for a large 
amount of construction activity. The price situation is 
shaping itself for the future rather than the present. The 
problem of car shortage is becoming increasingly difficult 
to shippers in the East, particularly affecting the cement 
manufacturers. A more hopeful attitude is being assumed 
for Autumn building. There is a noticeable tendency on 
the part of manufacturers to hasten production in anticipa- 
tion of the January inventories, which may be prolonged in 
order to assist in the general wage stabilization plan. 


Difficult to Supply Building Material 
Requirements 


Cuicaco, Iti. Sept. 8—Settlement of the building 
trades lockout, which for over a month has kept 110,000 
men idle and tied up $125,000,000 worth of construction, 
is but a matter of a short time, according to reports from 
the headquarters of both the employers and the unions. 
Simon O’Donnell, head of the building trades, issued a 
statement in which he said he believed the men will be 
back at work within a week. 

In the meantime the local lumber and building material 


dealers have refused to make deliveries to contractors. 
They have taken this stand on the ground that it is the 
best means of bringing about stabilization of prices, and 
regardless of court action instigated by the independent 
contractors. 

In practically all markets for building material there 
still is a tendency for higher prices. There is a big de- 
mand from both the local and outside industrials, but it 
is becoming more and more difficult for the producers to 
supply the requirements of trade. Throughout this entire 
section the consuming public realizes that it is useless to 
delay buying in the hope of lower prices. They are in 
the market for badly needed stocks, and they are willing 
to pay the price, but the producers are unable to fill orders 
and make prompt shipment. They give as the reason 
short production because of strikes and other conditions 
over which they have no control. 

The problem of the plumbing, steamfitting and other 
metal-consuming industrials is to get supplies sufficient to 
keep them going on contracts. Pipe is exceptionally hard 
to get. The consuming industrials are sending representa- 
tives to the mills in an effort to get delivery on previous 
orders. There also is a scarcity in the supply of other 
manufactured metal goods, including brass pipe and rods. 
Business in the clay products, especially for sanitary pur- 
poses, is exceptionally good, but many of the manufac- 
turers have orders on their books in sufficient volume to 
keep them busy the balance of the year. It is announced 
that new lists are expected to be issued, advancing prices 
of plumbers’ woodwork. This action is due to the ad- 
vancing prices of lumber and the forest products. 

Representatives of all branches of the lumber industry 
recently met in joint conference in this city. High prices 
and important legislation impending at Washington were 
the subjects discussed. The retailers, the wholesalers and 
the manufacturers all reported a demand for lumber far 
in excess of the supply. It was the consensus of opinion 
that increased production and decreased consumption is 
the only hope of bringing about lower prices. 


(For Building Material Price Table See Page 366-A) 
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Encasing Steel Roof Trusses in a Church Building 


By N. SERRACINO, Architect 


N certain types of buildings a large unobstructed 

floor area and high ceiling are required to 

render the structure adaptable to the contem- 
plated occupancy. This feature is especially desir- 
able in halls, auditoriums, armories, churches and 
many buildings for similar occupancies. 

Various methods have been developed by which 





by which the roof is supported. To-day, however, 
it is possible to simulate practically any of the 
former types with the use of steel construction by 
so modifying the shape of the structural members 
that they adapt themselves to the selected desgin. 

Economy of construction is often a prime factor 
in the choice of materials, and for this reason it has 


this purpose is been the opinion 
accomplished. of many design- 
During those ers that the use 
times when of timber 
stone and brick trusses, within 
formed the certain limits of 
principal build- span and load, 
ing materials, is to be general- 
domes provided ly advocated in 
the logical buildings where 
method of roof fireproof con- 
support. Later struction is not 
heavy _ timber made mandatory 
trusses, with by law. 

iron straps and It is also true 
ties to connect that very often 
the members, the timber truss 
found much can be given a 
favor, and in more artistic 
our present day treatment when 
we have accom- exposed to view 
plished, with than is the case 
structural steel, with steel or 
feats of engi- |. TERIOR, UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY reinforced con- 
neering —_ along N. SERRACINO, ARCHITECT crane. 

this line for- SHOWING METHOD OF FRAMING CROSSING A church 
merly wunattain- 


able with other materials. It is to be noted that 
reinforced concrete is more and more crowding 
steel for first place as a structural material. Trusses 
of reinforced concrete have already been con- 
structed and are giving satisfactory service. 

It is a marked feature of all structures of this 
class—i. e. those requiring high open. spaces—that 
the resultant type of archiecture evolved has in 
the past depended almost entirely upon the method 
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building recently 
erected for the United Presbyterian Church of the 
Bronx, New York City, furnishes an example of both 
economical and efficient roof design. In this building 
steel trusses were used for comparatively short spans 
and light loads. The building fronts on three streets 
and is approximately 50 ft. by 95 ft. in area, laid out 
(in ground plan) in the form of a modified crucifix 
thereby producing a crossing 40 ft. square at the 
intersection. The height from curb to ridge of 
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UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK 
CITY 
N. SERRACINO, ARCHITECT 


roof is 50 ft. and the roof slopes at an angle of 
45 deg. The auditorium floor is 7 ft. above the 
curb, and below the auditorium is provided a base- 
ment in which the Sunday school rooms are located. 
There is a small balcony at one end of the audi- 
torium and an organ loft at the opposite or pulpit 
end. Below this, and to the rear of the pulpit plat- 
form, is the pastor’s study. The space below the 
balcony can be closed off from the auditorium by 
folding partitions. The auditorium has a seating 
capacity of 350 persons and the balcony has pro- 
vision for seventy-five persons. With the space 
beneath the balcony thrown open about 500 persons 
can be accommodated altogether. 

Considerable study was given to the design of the 
roof framing. In the original design it was the 
intention to use heavy timber roof trusses of the 
scissors type. The walls are not buttressed, and in 
the main are but 12 in. thick above the auditorium 
floor level and contain several large window open- 
ings. Since with the scissors type of truss, when 
constructed of timber, it is practically impossible to 
avoid a thrust on the walls, some doubt was enter- 
tained as to the wisdom of using timber trusses. 
For this reason it was decided to alter the structural 
design and use riveted steel trusses. 

When steel trusses have been made use of in 
church buildings it has been customary to hide them 
from view by a hung ceiling, the ceiling joists 
framing into the lower chords of the trusses. In 
the United Presbyterian Church it was desired to 
have the trusses exposed to view, so in order to 
accomplish this purpose, and at the same time pre- 
serve the appearance of timber trusses, the steel 
trusses were enclosed with 1I-in. quartered oak 
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casing. This “camouflage” has deceived the ma- 
jority of observers, who naturally believe the trusses 
to be of timber. 

The wisdom of this decision was demonstrated 
shortly after it was made, as in a new church build- 
ing of approximately the same size where timber 
trusses of the scissors type were used, the lack of 
rigid connections in the truss members and insuf- 
ficient buttressing of the walls caused the walls to 
be forced out of plumb. Expensive alterations 
were necessary to place the structure in a safe con- 
dition and remedy the damage. 

It is not intended to convey the idea that all tim- 
ber trusses produce thrust at the bearings, as where 
horizontal lower chords are used this is not the 
case. It is important, however, in choosing a cer- 
tain type of truss to investigate its possible weak 
points, in order to guard against them. In the con- 
struction of church roofs both the scissors and ham- 
mer-beam types of trusses are frequently made use 
of. Each of these have weak points which were 
well understood by medieval builders, and an ex- 
amination of their work shows to what extent they 
were provided against in the heavy masonry walls 
and buttresses. 

These men possessed a “common sense” engineer- 
ing skill which would be an asset to many designers 
of to-day. It is important that we realize the limita- 
tions of the materials with which we work. 

The layout of the roof framing of the United 
Presbyterian Church is shown on the roof framing 
plan opposite. Two trusses, “A” and “B,” run diag- 
onally over the crossing, intersecting at the center. 
These have a span of 58 ft. At either end a cross 
truss “C” is provided, having a span of 4o ft. 


The design of both diagonal and cross trusses 
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is similar. The trusses rest on brick piers of 
moderate size, formed at the wall intersections. 
Each truss is anchored to the masonry at one end 
by bolts built into the piers, while slotted holes are 
provided in the shoe plates at the opposite end to 
permit of expansion and contraction. 

As no object was to be gained by the use of steel 
purlins, yellow pine timbers, 6 in. by 8 in. in section, 
were used for this purpose, these supporting the 
2 in. by 6 in. jack rafters. 





Intersection of Diagonal Trusses “‘A” 
Church. 


and “B,”’ United Presbyterian 
to the 


Cross truss ‘*( can be seen rear 

Clip angles were riveted to the top chords of the 
trusses at the panel points to which the wood pur- 
lins were bolted. This arrangement proved satis- 
factory. 

The outline and stress diagrams of both trusses, 
with size of members, are shown in Fig. 1. The 
longitudinal section, page 359, shows the general 
arrangement, and the photographs show the ap- 
pearance of the completed work. 

The purlins, projecting below the plaster line, 
divide the ceiling into panels. The plaster used was 
composed of white sand and Portland cement with 
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10 per cent of hydrated lime, placed on metal lath. 
Since the rafters are 24 in. on centers, the ceiling 
was cross furred with 1 in. by 2 in. wood furring 
strips, spaced 12 in. apart. 














“a ° 
a ' 
LAA | 
FIG. 1 
Outline and Stress Diagrams for Roof Trusses of United 


Presbyterian Church, New York City 


This same feature of steel roof trusses with wood 
casing has just been used to advantage in another 
church building, and it is with the thought that this 
feature may prove helpful to others that I have been 
led to present the matter in the foregoing article. 
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Recent Amendments to the New York City Plumbing 
Regulations Discussed* 


By AvBert L. WEBSTER 


HE amendments to the rules and regulations 

for plumbing in New York City, that went 

into effect January 1919, permit the re- 

stricted use of approved anti-siphon traps. This 

action has, locally, revived the controversy over the 

relative merits of the vented bend trap and the ant- 

siphon trap which was so active thirty-five or forty 
years ago. 

Most of the arguments of to-day duplicate those 
vigorously presented about 1880, but the subject has 
changed since then in some of its aspects. At that 
time the popular and technical conceptions ot the 
danger of, so-called, “sewer gas” were very differ- 
ent from what they are to-day. Its escape into the 
dwelling was then considered a deadly menace, and 
the direct cause of diseases now known to be in no 
way attributable to such a source. The study of the 
germ origin of disease has changed the aspect of 
most questions of sanitation. It is accepted that 
in complex modern life it is impossible to prevent 
daily exposure to disease germs of many kinds, and 
the escape of the individual from attack depends 
more upon his resistant condition than on his free- 
dom from exposure. 

Scientists to-day will hardly admit that air and 
gases escaping into a dwelling from the public 
sewers and house drains through defective plumbing 
is the direct conveyor of disease germs in kind or 
quantity sufficient to constitute an exposure com- 
parable with that of a crowded theater, the average 
railway train or the public streets of a great city. 
At most, the danger of drain air is considered an in- 
direct menace through its depleting effect on resist- 
ance. 

Although this view may be open to controversy in 
some limited fields, it is probably substantially cor- 
rect in its general trend. However, until we know 
the facts more explicitly as to the effect of drain 
air and what it carries with it, the safe course is to 
insist that the plumbing and drainage of buildings 
be so installed that air from the drains may not 
escape into the building. 

Since every fixture necessarily requires a con- 
nection with the drain a device must be interposed 


a7, 


*Editor’s Note. At the present time, the controversy between the 
advocates of back-venting and simplified plumbing is spreading 
throughout the entire country. The matter is of such great impor 
tance that it should be definitely decided and the ‘scope of both sys- 
tems determined by scientific research. Mr. Webster, one of the 
foremost sanitary engineers of the day, and chairman of the Govern- 
ment’s committee which investigated the plumbing installations in 
the Bridgeport, Conn., housing development, here sets forth h’s 


views on the subject and raises certain questions, apparently impossi- 
ble of satisfactory answer without additional investigation. 
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through which the waste water from the fixture 
may discharge but from which drain air may not 
escape. To meet this dual requirement the water- 
seal trap has developed. 

Without attempting to follow the history of trap 
development, it may be well to consider the elements 
of a water-seal trap. In its simplest form, which is 
the bend trap, known as the %S or S trap, it is, in 
principle, only a “U” tube connected on the outlet 
side with the drain and on the inlet side with the 
fixture. Through the emptying of the fixture the 
trap automatically fills and retains waste water to 
the level of the inner bottom of the connecting 
waste pipe, thus forming a water-seal. The surface 
of the water in both legs of the trap remain at the 
same level as long as the air pressure on the water 
surface in each leg is the same. The surface of 
the water, when at rest, in each leg is under an 
atmospheric pressure per square inch of 235 ounces 
Av. (about 15 Ibs.) and the maintenance of this 
equal pressure on each side is necessary to retain 
the maximum quantity of water in the trap. 

If the balance of air pressure is disturbed on one 
side or the other the water in the trap will move in 
response and attempt to again establish equilibrium. 
The difference in air pressure per square inch on 
the two legs will be equal to the weight of a column 
of water one square inch in area and as high as the 
difference of the water surfaces in the two legs. If 
the air pressure on the outlet side is reduced 
through any cause the trap water will flow out of 
the waste pipe until the water surface in the inlet 
pipe has fallen sufficiently to balance the reduced 
pressure. If the pressure on the outlet side of the 
trap is increased, the water will rise in the inlet leg 
until equilibrium is established. The device is, in 
effect, a very delicate air pressure balance. 

In every system of plumbing, both of the changes 
in air pressure, here mentioned, occur in the drain 
pipes in a greater or less degree at frequent inter- 
vals. The former (reduced pressure) is termed 
“siphonage” and the latter (increased pressure) 
“back-pressure”’. 

The changes of air pressure in the drainage sys- 
tem may be caused by the discharge of one or more 
fixtures or rain pipes connecting with the drains, 
by wind currents blowing over the open ends of the 
drain at roof or ground level, by difference in tem- 
perature of the air in the drains and the air in the 
building or connecting sewers or in different parts 
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of the same system, and these 
disturbing causes may operate 
singly or in any combination. 

The disturbance of pressure 
may be local, more or less gen- 
eral, or coincident at various 
places in the system, and is often 
of very short duration and fre- 
quently is quite violent in ex- 
tent. 

The changes in pressure can 
all be analyzed by well-known 
laws of physics. 

Unless protected in some way, 
a very slight change of air pres- 
sure in the drainage pipes will 
seriously affect the traps of the 
fixtures. The effective depth of 
seal of the ordinary “%S or S 
trap is less than 2 inches. The 
weight of a column of water I 
square inch in area and 2 inches 
high is a little over 1 ounce. 

As previously stated, the nor- 
mal quiescent air pressure on the 
two surfaces of water in the trap 
is 235 ounces per square inch; 
if, therefore, the air pressure on 
the outlet side of the trap is 
temporarily reduced I ounce, or 
1/235th of an _ atmosphere, 
through any disturbing cause, 
the water level on the inlet side 
of the trap will fall to the bot- 
tom of the trap, and half of the 
water-seal will have drained over 
into the waste pipe and be lost; 
and when the disturbing cause 
ceases the trap water will again 
seek a level in the two legs of 
the trap, but there will have been 
a loss of one-half of the effec- 
tive seal. 

If the air pressure has been 
sufficiently reduced, all of the 
water in the trap will be drawn 
over into the waste pipe and the 
trap left unsealed. 

If the pressure in the drain is 
moderately increased, the water 
in the trap will be blown, or 
forced, back into the fixture, and 
will drain back and seal the trap 
when the disturbing cause ceases. 
If the “back pressure” is violent, 
the trap water will be thrown 
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clear of the fixture and lost for 
re-seal. 

It is apparent that compara- 
tively slight pressure changes 
produce disastrous effects on un- 
protected traps. 

In order to prevent the 
changes of air pressures in the 
drains from _ destroying the 
water-seal of the traps, two 
methods have been developed. 
The first provides a supplemen- 
tal system of air pipes, so de- 
signed that changes of pressures 
occurring in the drain pipes will 
at once be annulled or equalized 
through the responsive air move- 
ments in the system of air pipes. 
This method has evolved into 
the so-called “vented system.” 

The other method is to so 
change the form and design of 
the trap that disturbance of air 
pressures in the drain will not 
permanently remove the water- 
seal of the trap, although they 
may, temporarily, draw air 
through the seal, to relieve pres- 
sure, or blow air from the 
drains through it to relieve in- 
creased pressure. 

In either case the design of 
the trap is intended to retain 
sufficient water therein to pro- 
vide an effective seal after the 
disturbing cause This 
method has developed the “anti- 
siphon” or “re-sealing” trap sys- 
tem. The depth of seal of such 
traps varies from 4 in. to 7 in. 

3oth systems have been in 
practice. Both systems have 
their faults and advantages. The 
controversies arising therefrom 
have been partisan and acrimo- 
nious. So far as I know, a com- 
prehensive and_ dispassionate 
consideration of the subject in 
all its aspects has not been un- 
dertaken. 


ceases. 


‘ 


It is apparent that the range 
and extent of pressure changes 
will vary greatly in different in- 
stallations, depending upon the 
magnitude of the. system, the 
height of the building, and num- 
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ber and distribution of fixtures, the 
changes and a multitude of other variants. 
The test experiments that have been made to 
determine the relative value of the two systems have 
been confined to comparatively small installations, 
and directed, chiefly, to determine the relative re- 
sistance to siphonage of vented and anti-siphon 
traps. This feature is only one of the elements to 
be considered in judging their respective merits and 
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In the same way the results of tests on compara- 
tively limited stacks, and under arbitrary standards 
of tests, have been accepted as ground for approv- 
ing a system, formulating general conclusions and 
extending their application far beyond anything that 
the results of the tests warrant. 

It would seem that this is what has been done by 
the Board of Standards and Appeals in changing 
the rules of plumbing in New York City. 

Under these revised rules, 
a building 20 stories high, at 
the option of the owner, can 








be equipped with a 6-inch soil 








stack having four “approved 
deep seal, siphon-jet water 
closets,” and seven lavatories, 











with approved  anti-siphon 
traps, in each of the 20 
stories, a total of 80 water 
closets and 140 lavatories, 
without trap ventilation of 
any kind other than provided 
by the foot vent or fresh air 
inlet, and the open end of the 
soil riser at the roof. Such 
a stack is shown in the ac- 
companying cuts, Figures I 








and 2. 
Figure 2 shows the plan of 
a group of unvented fixtures 








a ‘ pa sh co 


each provided with an anti- 
siphon trap on one floor of a 
20-story building, which can 
be duplicated in the remain- 


ing 19 stories, under the 
amended New York City 
rules. Figure 1 shows the 


stack riser for the 20 stories. 
J! If all the fixtures were dis- 


ee charged simultaneously, or at 
successive intervals from 
above down, there could be 
PLAN “ 
an accumulated discharge at 
Fig. 2—Detail of Possible Arrangement of Unvented Fixtures Permitted on One Floor of z — 
a 20-Story Building Under the Revised Plumbing Regulations, New York City. the base of the stack at the 


demerits. It is an important element, perhaps the 
most important, but other features should not be 
overlooked. 

The range and magnitude of air pressure changes 
in the plumbing system will vary greatly with the 
extent and design of the system, and it is due to this 
fact that the opportunity for controversy has arisen. 

An installation perfectly satisfactory for a small 
and limited extent of piping has been accepted as 
evidence that it is a correct system and may be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 
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rate of 4320 gallons of water 
a min., equal to about seventeen fire streams. The 
disturbance of air pressures in the soil stack, under 
these conditions, would be violent in the extreme— 
in fact, hydraulic pressure would be produced at the 
base of the stack. 

Of course, no such coincident discharge of fix- 
tures is humanly possible in actual service, but to 
what extent coincident discharge will take place is 
a pure matter of speculation. The U. S. Supervis- 
ing Architect’s office of the Treasury Department 
has adopted a somewhat arbitrary but convenient 
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working hypothesis that 25 per cent of the fixtures 
on a stack may discharge simultaneously, and the 
plumbing must be designed to take this load. 

Adopting this hypothesis, the possible actual dis- 
charge at the base of the stack in Figure 1 may be 
at the rate of 1080 gallons a minute, or equal to 
about four standard fire streams. 

The air pressure conditions in the stack, un- 
doubtedly, would still be violently disturbed, and it 
seems incredible that the slight resistance pressure 
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piping permitted under the 


New York City plumbing 
rules for a similar vented 
installation. 

In my judgment, this 


vented system would operate 
more satisfactorily, but that 
even here it would be found 
inadequate to protect some 
of the traps and that for this 
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of Similar Arrangement with Vented 


New York City. 


Fig. 4—Detail 


of 2 or 3 ounces per square inch offered by the anti- 
siphon trap seals would stand such a strain without 
loss of effective seal. 

This illustration is offered to emphasize the futil- 
ity of attempting to extend the application of a spe- 
cific system, adequate in moderate sized installa- 
tions, to an enlarged application, where no data are 
available to warrant such expansion. 

For the purpose of comparing the vented system 
with the anti-siphon system illustrated, Figures 3 
and 4 have been drawn showing the additional air 


Traps, Under Pl 


umbing Regulations 


particular case the vent 
pipes, permitted under the 
rules, should be made con- 
siderably larger to insure 
absolute safety. It would be 
possible to change the design 
of the system by introducing 
yoke’ vents, as now permitted 
by the New York rules, 
which if properly _ sized, 
should prove adequate. 
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Fig. 3—A Possible Ar- 

rangement of Trap-vented 

Fixtures Permitted by 

the Revised Plumbing 

Regulations, New York 
City. 
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The purpose of this article is to direct attention 
to the necessity of radically revising the entire 
plumbing rules. The whole subject needs pretty 
general overhauling. The height and complexity 
of modern buildings have imposed problems in 
plumbing work which have outstripped our knowl- 
edge of the subject, and the fundamental principles 
involved have not been studied and tested with suf- 
ficient thoroughness to supply a satisfactory solu- 
tion and form the basis for a proper code. 

Such a code should determine and specify within 
what limits one system or another is safe and per- 
missible, and should definitely fix the require- 


ments under which each system shall be designed. 

The requirements should properly safeguard the 
building without the use of unnecessary piping. 

No such code could be formulated without a great 
deal of careful study, practical tests, research work 
and consultation. 

If formation of such a code were properly under- 
taken, it could be made a standard for the country 
and would be a welcome step toward the solution of 
the present vexed question of plumbing design. It 
would also form the basis for the skillful and con- 
servative use of materials in plumbing that good en- 
gineering should require. 


National Chaos in Our Public Buildings 


Do We Need a National Department of Public Works? 
By E. J. Russe, Architect 


URING the years 1907-1916, inclusive, the 

United States Government spent for building 
construction an average of $20,000,000 per annum. 
These figures demonstrate that it is the largest 
single agency in this country engaged in work of 
this nature. 

Strangely enough, it does not act as a unit; on the 
contrary—it acts as nine or ten separate and inde- 
pendent agencies. In fact, there are several instances 
of bureaus in a department working independently 
of one another. 

In the Treasury Department, the office of the Su- 
pervising Architect and Coast Guard construct 
buildings; in the Department of the Interior the 
Reclamation Service, National Park Service, and 
the Office of the Indian Affairs act in these matters ; 
in the Department of Agriculture there are four 
branches, viz: Forest Service, Weather Bureau. 

sureau of Animal Industry, and the Bureau of 
Experiment Stations ; the Department of Commerce 
has one—the Lighthouse Bureau—that builds. 

Certain types of buildings are of like character 
hospitals might be mentioned as an example. These 
buildings require special investigations and studies 
and yet we find this work handled by the Treasury, 
Army and Navy Departments. This involves dupli- 
cation of effort and consumes an_ unnecessary 
amount of time and money. 

What private corporation would allow each of its 
several departments to maintain separate building 


organizations? Such corporations naturally cen- 


tralize work of this character in order to avoid mis- 
takes and waste of time and money. They also con- 
sider it essential to economize in every possible way 
by buying materials wholesale and by standardizing 
materials and methods. It was found that economies 
could be effected by standardizing appliances such 
as pertained to plumbing, steam heating, hardware 
and mill work. The economy of such standardiza- 
tion is readily apparent. 

Should not the lessons taught by war industries, 
private corporations and European countries be 
brought to bear upon our own problem to the great 
advantage of the taxpayers? An unlimited taxing 
power is not sufficient justification for the tremen- 
dous waste that is inevitable under the present dis- 
jointed method of handling the work. 

If this work were centralized in one department it 
could visualize the buildihg situation throughout the 
country and if it were found that slack times were 
coming or that a great dearth of building existed in 
a portion of the country, an effort could readily be 
made by the Government to fill the gap. With the 
knowledge that approximately so much business was 
to be done for the coming year it would be possible 
to assure manufacturers of material and labor en- 
gaged in construction, of steady employment. By the 
standardization of materials and appliances and se- 
curing of options based upon wholesale prices, great 
economies could be effected. This can be accom- 
plished by the establishment of a National Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 
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Estimating and the 


HREE prime factors enter into the conception 


and execution of every building—the owner, 


the architect and the builder. Each renders certain 
services, each rightfully expects certain service in 
return. 

architect the owner has 
already formed a tentative picture of the structure 
he desires, and further has determined an approxi- 
mate sum for which it must be produced. The 
owner expects, and rightfully, that the architect will 
grasp his ideas and supplement and expand them 
with his own technical knowledge and artistic skill, 
that he may prepare for the builder a clearly intelli- 
gible graphic representation thereof, supplemented 
with such descriptive text as may be necessary 
to indicate the true intent of the plans. The archi- 
tect is made familiar with the financial limitations 
imposed, and this will influence him in the choice 
of materials and the appointments specified. Hav- 
ing completed his plans and specifications the archi- 
tect next turns to a certain number of selected con- 
tractors in whom he has confidence and asks: “How 
much will it cost?” 


Before retaining an 


The answer received very often 
decides whether or not the improvement shall be 
carried out. 

Let us follow the course of events from this stage 
to determine the manner by which this answer is 
obtained. 

In erecting the large building at this time, a gen- 
eral contractor is usually selected by the architect, 
who in turn sublets a certain portion of the work to 
others. Many of the better class of general con- 
tractors do their own mason and carpentry work 
and sublet the balance, which embraces (1) excava- 
tion and grading: (2) structrual and iron 
(3) ornamental steel and work; (4) 
hollow metal or kalamine work; (5) sheet metal 
work and roofing; (6) millwork; (7) cut 
(8) marble and tile; (9g) lathing and plastering: 
(10) painting and varnishing; (11) plumbing and 
drainage; (12) electric wiring; (13) heating and 
ventilating, and numerous smaller trades. Thus a 
total of from fifteen to twenty contractors are re- 
quired for the construction of the average large 
building. 


steel 
work; iron 


stone; 


The average number of general contractors in- 


132) a 
s of elimi 
one item of such waste is 


*In the AmerICAN Arcuitect of July 23 1919 
study of building d's 
nating waste suggested In this article 


analyzed 





sts was d’scussed and possible metho 





Builder’s Overhead’ 


vited to bid on such a building is six. 
a set of plans and specifications. 


Each receives 
Usually ten days 
or two weeks will be allowed for preparing esti- 
mates. The contractor’s estimating division hur- 
riedly takes off the masonry and carpentry work, 
after which the general contractor gets figures from 
at least three sub-contractors for each of the, say 
fifteen, other separate divisions of the work. These 
come to an estimating room, maintained for this 
purpose by the general contractor, and take off their 
quantities from the plans in his office. Due to the 
large number of sub-contractors (forty-five in all) 
it is often the case that each does not have time suf- 
ficient to carefully go over the plans and fully read 
and digest the specifications. For this reason a 
slight increase is made to the figured cost, in order 
to be on the safe side. 

Including the six general contractors and the six 
groups of sub-contractors we have a grand total of 
at least 200 contractors (there being some overlap- 
ping) estimating the cost of this one job in order 
to answer the architect’s question: “How 
will it cost?” 


much 


Of these 200 firms only one general contractor 
and fifteen sub-contractors will be awarded con- 
tracts, so that five general contractors and about 
180 sub-contractors will have spent their time and 
money without obtaining any financial return from 
this particular job. Contractors repeat this per- 
formance on an average ot fifteen to twenty times 
before winning a job. Since neither a general con- 
tractor nor a sub-contractor who cosnistently loses 
money stays long in business, it stands to reason 
that in addition to a reasonable profit and legitimate 
operating expenses the cost of estimating from fif- 
teen to twenty jobs must be included by the general 
contractor and the sub-contractors in the contract 
price of every building. 

Clearly a method requiring such duplication of 
effort is cumbersome, illogical, inefficient, expensive 
and unbusinesslike to the extreme. 

Its only excuse for existing at all is that this has 
been the custom for many years in the building 
trades, and to the owner, if he considers the matter 
at all, may appear advantageous in that he errone- 
ously believes that he can obtain as many estimates 
as he desires free of charge, which adds to the pos- 
sibility of getting a “low” bid. 

What is believed to be a better and more logical 
method will be later discussed. 
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Soundproof Floors and Partitions 


Civilized schoolhouse construction now includes sound-deadening 
as a necessity second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for pupil and teacher. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay-proof, vermin-proof, 
and fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoolhouse Deadening 
sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


























1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 

Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Stucco 

Norman School, Kansas City. Sound-proofed with Cabot’s and Brick Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Waterproof- 
“Quilt.” Charles A. Smith, Archt., Kansas City, Mo ings, etc. 5-3 

















TUDOR-STONE 


It's not alone the slate or stone but the trained architectural 
service accompanying Tudor-Stone, from preliminary sketch, through 
layout, shop drawings. the quarry superintendence and all, every 
consideration is subordinated to architecture. This is why Tudor- 
Stone is the highest modern expression available fo roof work. 
Every step in Tudor-Stone, including the ownership and operation 
of the quarries themselves is under personal direction of Thc 


Rising & Nelson Slate Co. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 

















“TT, alee ae Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue. New York 

? F CPICAGO BOSTON 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK SHIP AND YACHT JOINERY ——— She 2 
TRIM AND CABINET WORK PERIOD MANTELS. STAIRWAYS - 
CHURCH, BANK AND OFFICE SPECIAL FURNITURE AND 
INTERIORS AND CARVINGS REPRODUCTIONS TO ORDER 


THe HARRIMAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION HARRIMAN 
| WORKS AT HARRIMAN, NEW YORK Q LUA L I Try 


: WOODWORK 


New York OFFice 
475 FietH AvENUE 
| TevePHone, Murray Hiit,6762 

















AN IDEAL SYSTEM w‘usirinitseié go 


A System-Constructed to Eliminate Attention 
Gold's Thermostat is operated entirely by electricity from the lighting 
circuit. The Thermostat will shut off the steam at the right moment 
and use just enough steam to properly heat the room. None is wasted. 


=W 9Q@ THERMOSTATIC SYS 

~. GOLD'S fear 'rectcatine TEM 
es, uses no compressed air, eliminating the expensive installation and 
o ) maintenance of an air compressor, air lines, etc. One Thermostat 
will control a number of radiators. The construction and opera- 


tion is simple. Costs little to install and saves its cost many times 
‘Ye over. Architects are invited to send for detailed description. 


chars Sigixy ven GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


Temperature Obtained. Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place, New York Application of Electric salve so radiator 
































Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


COPPER SHEETS 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and 
supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in 
Vew York and Chicago follow. The —— set forth 
are apes be fore readers of THE AMERICA ARCHI- 
TECT to afford an accurate review of og conditions 
rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They 
will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the 
market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to 
judge conditions as affecting correlating materials. Items 
marked (*) indicate an advance over last week, while those 
marked (+) record a decline. Other prices did not fluc- 
tuate during the weck.) 


BRICK 


Face brick (delivered on job): 
Common (Delivered at job in Borough of Man- 


New York Chicago 





hattan only), per thousand................... $17.85 $12.00 
EE Be ae SE ee re 37.00 40.00 
ee ree ee Peer ae 40.00 
DPE tenes oh ds bbe kodwhne eel ene oeeeeous 42.00 40.00 
DE ie cctickeréheteneseceensnawdeeboeeas 42.00 40.00 
PMD  ivenenddd Code ne ehanecthet Orca seb Ne 45.00 42.00 
Smooth gray SO0> 6UCURORS + beGeDObnDseSEESEES 47.00 42.00 
EE ac banks kad esuwncehwesenteikeeeetans 26.00 30.00 
BROKEN STONE 
(Delivered on job): 
OS Gi. Oe , Miiveenesuncencevctatvesdoevescssne $2.75 $2.50 
36 UR. PEF CB. PEs ccvccssvccecccevedccccocesececs 2.75 2.50 
BUILDING PAPER 
Rosin sized sheathing, 500 sq. ft. rolls, 36 in. wide: 
SS, SR taWktaneede Seen eee aneeRthe ss d6ea een ees 85« 
Dh: Cs »s6dbbh.ceee seal on addres 66edesobeedee coca mae 
Se le OE 6 6 6.006: 5460 50 4beUKEK ep eK RS 1.35 
Deadening felt, 50 sq. yd. rolls, 36 in wide 
Sree eee TT OT TT TT eee .. 85.00 
BUILDING STONE 
Indiana limestone, per cu. ft............... sien Bee .83 
Kentucky limestone, per cu. ft........eeee00--++ 1.35 
Brier Hill sandstone, per cu. ft............+-- ~ 
Gray Canyon sandstone, per cu. ft.............. .95 
Dele WOMOMIOM, BEF GR. TRoccccccccccccccccess . 1.50 
We BEOUMIRIM, POF OU. £O. oc ccccccccccccccceses 1.50 
North River bluestone, per cu. ft..........-+.00+ 1.05 
Seam-face granite, per sq. ft..........cceeeeeees 1.00 
South Dover marble (promiscuous mill block), 
MO GE. Tis.cocccnncetecvdbrdanantencescmeesce ces 2.25 
White Vermont marble (sawed), New York, per 
Oh Gh cncccttvekadsstasabhevanssetesetsrenas 3.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on job) 
Block partition: 
BD Wg POF BE Bees cccccsveccecscccsescsccceseses 13 10 
Bs OO, Bik occnsn caccceesestecéivctdee chess 15 ll 
Chimney tops: 
“PR 8 OD Ge rere Te . $3.50 $2.25 
Flue lining: 
ce’ eS 8 SS eer re — 24 12 
SR TE, Wh ine cilve aus cnngvndkesaseca 18 .16 
es SE Ge OE Whe cr deccecccsterensoetccocenssss 24 16 
See. @ BM, BOP Be cccicccccecvsscaececevecess 35 20 
Sh Be Dick esu An cose acssdeeecangeces 60 45 
BR Be i 6 cen ds ee cecokace¥enesessersse te 60 50 
See eS FF eee ee Terr eTe 95 75 
OB we BE, GOP Bie ceca sccncccesccsccccscoccecceses 1.25 85 
Wall coping (double slant): 
8 in., per lin. 18* 14 
12 in., per 33 -26 
18 in., per ft 54 30 
Wall coping (single slant): 
GB Mi, BUF TE, Be cccecccccctccccsccccccovecesces -16 14 
GB Bic BOF Reco ccsevecesccecusscecesecescccese -26% 30 
18 in., OE Dei nc cevcevceccenc cnestscccesccegeons .54 .30 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one 
foot of coping the same size.) 
Hollow Tile 
(Delivered at job, in New York below 72nd St.) 
2 x 8 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.........- $70.15 — 
3 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... 102.00 $67.90 
4x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1000 OE. Wx ke onde cae Se 72.50 
6 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... 153.00 99.60 
8 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... asus 135.80 
10 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft......... oda 167.50 
12 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1.000 sq. ft........ aoe 194.60 
2x 12 x 12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft........ 63.75 45.30 
CHIMNEY TOPS 
ROVGRVUNE cccceccsores ee 40% 
CEMENT 
er bbl. in 15 cent bags (Rebate 60c. per bbl. for 
bags in New York). 15 cent bags in Chicago 
(Rebate 60c. per bbl.). Veen chakbias ede $3.25 $3.00 
CONDUCTOR PiPE 
Galvanized steel ........-.-- ipngugeasvede- a Oe a On 
Galvanized charcoal iron pee 
Copper eg eB tneSe coevase cod sdeeseveseosverves 40% 
Elbows (all sizes to 6-:n.) 
Gadvamines GO 6oc.cs ce servesctsedeveccessevebe codes 70 
SQURTES cocccccscccss WYTTTLITETI TTT TET 60% 
SOPPEF nc ccccccsccessccccccccvcccccccsecccvereecssesesered 30% 


\t the mill, hot rolled, 16 oz. base-price, per Ib. .33'%c. 33 ec. 
(From jobber’s warehouse add 2 to 3 cents.) 

fe St Re pete er aa 35'%4c.* 36c.* 

From stock in 100 Ib. lots and over....35%c. to 37M%4c. 37 e. 


For less than 100 Ib, lots 2c. per ib. ‘odvence. 

Polished, 20 in. wide and under, Ic. per sq. ft. extra; over 20 in 
wide, 2c. per sq. ft. extra. Planished, 1c. per sq. ft. more than 
polished. 

Bottom, pits and flats, 


1 oz. and heavier, per Ib...... 44c. 44e. 
Tinning one side, 


Re ee -.06c. D6c. 
CORNER BEAD 


New York Chicago 


PRR TUNE dic bidanercsndiwe ceaenenabialedoiebaré OF US 
. - EAVES TROUGH 

(Discounts from list): 
OS Eo ya eee eee 60 & 10% 
ANE SOM vc swan ceedeniees owes 554% 4 
RE aot in alah alsa dan bk ib w cade deed ac kane bees does bees 40% F 

(Also note Conductor P ipe ). 

FIBRE 
RS IE webb gtenth bat Brae ners whe Ghd sce ck 36 .30 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 

(Mill Shipments) 
ee Se NE OURO, .csccicncescdcdtcasssee SEM 2.62¢ 
et MY DON vies cecagesqntancediciee J 3.77. ° 
Soft Sl Gt veukbebades.cetevbenabtannbebadl 2.62¢ 2.62¢ 





2.65c 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 
mam 12 omd 146 come, B00 Di oon co coc'v vscdencce 6.35c. 6.20c. 
NE WEE tat ihren che we ached eda he-aakaaeis wardkadeenioana 6.50c. 6.30¢c. 
OT CE SS RS Ea area es Sere ee 6.65c. 6.62c. 
a sede oe wah Kwa eae Ras tw cade 6.80¢c 6.75c. 
i cn) aebamulah kts beak eadéb be exeeness soon 6.92¢. 
OR GEAR ee > eee pis eae 7.10¢ 7.07¢ 
IP (iis ccastlis ahaa eaves om Weauiahe dil Ola e 6 rita ene pad ocasch 7.25¢. 7.23¢ 
EE teri ie te Bach Bill hie aie ali ee eee pe 7.75¢c. 7.60¢c. 
(No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher.) 
GLASS 
(Discounts from manufacturer’s price lists) 

Single ee A quality, first three brackets...... 77 77% 
OE Se eee eee: 77% 77% 
i Mn 2 CO... ce cnccuvesncceaeves 79% 79% 
EPOGIERS GRUGMEOM, TB GQUOUEP....05 cccccccccccccccccse 81% 81% 
= 3) 2 Sen Eras 82% 80% 
I eee ins cane cneéhekake ke mine ees 84% 80% 
ON Oe Miss bb cnns bedkbebeescaeseees eee 80% 
TS "Ss f° = eRe renee Seren ens 80% 
Polished plate glass (commercial run of thickness 


and quality) sizes to 5 sq. ft., inclusive............ 80% 


Se GEE Os Mab kccccvecscchwknbaned bedcceaneut 82% 
GRAVEL 
1% in. (Borough of Manhattan only), per cu. 6. - $3.25 $2.50 
¥% in. (Borough of Manhattan), per cu. yd........ 3.50 2.50 
GRIT 
Delivered at job in Borough of Manhattan...... $2.25 $2.00 
OOO: TE «Se Ten co seoninvecedndeveeds 2.50 2.25 
Plaster Board: GYPSUM 
Delivered at job, Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx. 
Se ee ekcst ca eedeidtetvesebbhdinnsaeVeaenraada 7e. e 
ge |S SE rt: ee 34c. . 
Ff > BE erent eee 20c.* 
Ue So: Seek Ree aaeabitebnegeeetabaT 22c. 21%c.4 
ae tied seb ecshbaeendéecacnnncedus 24%e ee 
Plaster Blocks: 
} Delivered at job, Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx. 
fs . 8 SR ST ES ees llc 10c. 
3 in. hollow, £ & 2’ Fee rere llc. 10c. 
© Ry, BS 0 BO BE Mins ciciec ccncevsss 12%c. lle 
6 in. hollow, 12 x 30, per sq. “ag SR Oni 18c. 13c. 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand................... $8.50* ditt 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand................. 8.25* $8.00* 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand.................4. 7.50* 7.00* 
No. 1 yellow pine, ge ere 8.25 6.00* 
LEAD 
MOR OE, BOP Ths. 6 6. vsineseccsceoea 6% to 7c. 6% to 6% 
TT: Gaxncuns uekeandes edgneedodad 8 to 9c. 6% to6% 
LIME 
Common: 200 Te Bite, wer Mo cece cksccrccsede $2.50 $1.50 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bbis., per bbl.............0eee0- 3.70 <t06 
Hydrated, in paper bags, Ee 18.50 17.50 
Hydrated, in cloth bags, per ton (Rebate per 
a MP: sheesde¢s ¢nccewe cts een Sdaedabenes ee 24.00 
LUMBER 
(Retail prices per M, delivered.) 
Wa Bie, BBs deities cxcccsceceogestsdete $70.00 $55.00 
pO eee eer Pere re 70.00 55.00 
We Bo Gee vvcascoccsccceesvescnveced 75.50 60.50 
eS Le Di ca arr acca vies cscendeveeversy 72.00 64.00 
Blea sntndestseevertocetlonn 82.50* 70.00 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1 x 6............... 100.00 85.00 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1 x 12............ 110.00 95.00 
Yellow pine, B and better flooring (plain). 100.00 90.00 
Yellow pine, B and better flooring (quartered) . 125.00 110.00 


(Continued on page 366-B) 
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oan “National 333 


2 TWO WIRE ONLY THREE AND FOUR WIRE 


Inter-connecting Metal Moldings 











No. 222 Molding is for two wire work 

em is only: it is neat, easy to install and ec- 
~ = onomical, May be used asan indepen- 
dent system or in com- = 
bination with No. 333. —““e" 


No. 333 Molding is for three and 
four wire work. “Tt bears the same 
relation to No. 222 as 3-4 inch con- 
duit to 1-2 inch, and 
| = == should be used for 
— main and feeder cir- 
cuits and where nec essary to install 
two parallel two wire circuits. 
The line of fittings and devices is 
complete. “Write for it 
our Installation Chart © 
and Complete Descrip- 


tive Bulletin 101. 


National Metal Molding © 


1111 Fulton Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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1 APA i 


Atlanta Chicago Havana Paris Salt Lake City 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia San Francisco 
Buenos Aires Denver Manila Portland Seattle 
Buffalo Detroit New York Rio de Janeiro St. Louis 

Canadian Distributors Canadian General Electric Co., Limited 719 
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THE 


Building Material Market Reports 


(Continued from page 366-A) 
New York 


Chicago 








N Ca a c at flooring, N ind better $97.00 $8 
North Ca i pine, flat flooring, No. 3 85.00 75.00 
North Ca i pine ft flooring 125.00 
Norway : c 4 - 70.00 
Norv Dit 85.00 
DD glas ( 6 t x | 75.00 
jougias tir, 1 x 12 to 14 x 14 85.00 78.00 
Ilemlock x 4 , 63.00 57.00 
Hem! x 12 . 65.00 58.00 
(Jak, quartered, 1 in., | es oe . 250.00 235.00 
Oak, in, i om, F. A. SD . 175.00 160.00 
Oak flooring, 13 », quartered (white) . 275.0 238.00 
Oak fi ne 3/16. quartered (red) 275.00 225.00 
Oak f yg 3/16, plain (white) . 200.00 175.00 
Oak 1 13x16, plain (red). .. 200.00 178.00 
Maple, 1 in., I te RF 100.00 95.00 
Maple flooring, 13/16. clea 150.00 40 Of 
Maple flooring, 13/16, select 140.00 135.00 
Maple fi ng 16, No. 1 Ti y 110.00 oo 
Bassw Ss om, 2 = 120.00 0.00 
Mahog im, Fs as @ 320.00 5.00 
Sap g 1 it , a. 85.00 75.00 
Red g I F. A. S 125.01 15.0 
( stnut. 1 l ~~ = 110.06 05.01 
I’ 1 I ag 50.00 130.00 
RB 1 ] ~~ = 20.00 85.01 
Spruce 1 } i FO. 65.00 
» r vice & 75.00 70.00 
Sp 75.00 72.50 
Sp 77 5 70.00 
( ss oe 05.00 0.00 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 s ee SCN cans he dens eecntee 40¢ 35¢ 
MORTAR COLORS 
Red, pe Salih cated Wea urea ee Gane tae ~ -05 .05 
Brown, per | Cad OU e 06. w Es COREE HOES OO 0008 0680 0:08 .05 .05 
Chocolate ME ccc nceuesenes Amt ee bn ecwees 05 05 
OS So 9 Sana elie pigs eecehéna “alll 05 
NAILS 
W ails l le niscellaneous 7 
OILS 
a ee, eee ae coer $2.25 $2.48 
Linseed, boiled, advance, per gal.................. 01 .02 
Out of town, American seed, at........ccccccecsece 2.25 2.48 
Leads PAINTS 
American white, in oil, kegs; lots over 100 Ibs....13c 13c, 
White, in oil, 25-Ib. tin pails; add to keg price...... Yc. Yc 
Red, bbl., % bbl. and kegs; lots over 100 Ibs...... 13c. l4c 
Dry Colors: 
Red Venetian, American, per 100 lbs. .$2.00 to $4.50 $2.00 to $4.00 
Metallic Paints: 
eT a eee $32.00 to $36.00 $24.00 to $32.00 
a, OP Ole cndneséecdsconwen 35.00 to 40.00 24.00 to 32.00 
Cast Iron PIPE 
6 al ivier $53.80 
W WG cccécotmaceesaxdacchaele isu. 56.30 
3 Kgl eebe ba oeuss asco bones 68.80 
1 $ 0* addtional for Class A and gas pipe 
(Discounts to jobbers tor carload lots on the Pittsburgh 
basing card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New 
York, and also from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in car 


loads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. 

discount is allowed to 

those listed below.) 
Wrought 


An additional 5 per cent 
large jobbing interests over 


F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 





Steel Butt Weld 
Pemeke, 54 tO FD iM. cccccccccccecec de STKE 42.6 to 49.6% 
tag WE 0 FS Mecccccccccvccescae We | 14.6 to 34.6% 
ron 
Black, % to 1% im..............29% to 34YRt 19.6 to 29.6% 
Galv., % to 1% in pected 2% to 23u% 9.4 to 11.6% 
Steel Lap Weld 
Black, 2 Og Ae er eee 45.6% 
Galv p SD he cocvcevseceeusesneedivvasees 41 &% 31.6% 
Iron 
ee ge en Se 344% 24.6% 
ee SS eS er ee eee ee 9.6% 
Steel Butt Weld, Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
eee, 36 tO 3D Wis cccntcveseecase 46% to 56%% 33 to43 % 
oa i, We F Rirvsidcssnnimwae ae | 10.6to18 % 
ron 
eek, Me OO, ORE Bi, oon aae estemne 8, ee 
- 3 2 3 Oe eee 2) ere 
Lap Weld, Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel: 
Black, be & Mikerindotevivenecaeis 484% to 504“%% 35 to 37° 
Galv F OO @ Wii cencceadesscckectaet 37 to 39 G 10 to 12% 
Iron F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chic agu 
Black, 1 6 in.. Lovbasecsh Ge RE REET 8 — w:0s dees 
Galv., 1 SS Ca ee ee 10% to 22u% 
PIPE-VITRIFIED SEWER 
(Standard pipe and fittings, F.O.B. carrloads) 
$ iy . . 6 
t 30) 66° 
t 6 coe 64% 
, PLASTER 
Rebate f vags 15¢ New York Chicago 
Neat wall cement in 15 cent bags, per ton...... $21.30 $19.00 
Finishing plaster Meitiecrtuees Fant cana oe 24.00 19.00 
Lath m ar, in cloth bags, per ton - 15.05 12.50 
Brown n 1 bags.... hose ewes soo 155 14.00 
Fin‘shing » per bbl. (250 Ibs.)...... 3.50 3.00 
Finishing plaster, per bbl. (320 Ib. bbl.)..... coe 435 
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PUTTY 
In bladders, per 100 Ib... .cccceccccsccvcscece $6.25 $4.25 
In 1-lb. to 5-lb. tins, per 100 Ib.........---e00e 6.75 6.50 
RADIATION 


(A further discount, effective July 1, of 25% on direct 
radiators, 124% on wall radiators, and 10% on steam 
and hot water boilers is announced. This approxi- 
mates a drop of 36% on radiators and 33% on boilers 
from prices in effect before the Ist of January, 1919.) 


670 


Chicago reports a 57% discount on standard heights. 
REGISTERS New York ( 


Cast iron semi-steel or steel, in black or white japan 











~hieago 


or electro plate and small faces and borders.... 40% 40% 
SD ME ov ongcach de Needed ced doewereeEDerees 40% 40% 
Large faced, 14 x 14 in. and larger............+. 60% 60% 
OOS DORUE SOMIEIETO occ cc ccccccevccccsveseecess 40% 40% 
CO MED dacanccccdcevescaetsecseeesss 40% 40% 
White enameled goods .........0ccceeeceeeeeces 15% 15% 
Solid brass or bronze goods, except grilles........ net net 
Grilles in black and white japan or electroplate in 

cast iron, plain lattice design—smaller than 14 

iS RE ie waweierns comes eeedusc pe de 2 bb00s.oese004 40% 40% 

Lomeer Wine 846 = 26 Bie. ccc ccccvcvcessctcues 60% 60% 
REINFORCING BARS 

High carbon steel from mill.............000005- $48.50 $49.50 

Medium steel from mill. .........e.ceeeeeceees 48.50 49.50 
ROOFING MATERIAL 

Tarred Felt Paper: 

No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............ $62.00 $75.00 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............ 63.00 75.00 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............ 64.00 75.00 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton...........0+-++0+- 60.00 65.00 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 2% in. corrugation, over flat 
sheets, 30c. per 100 Ibs. 
Rubber, 108 sq. ft. rolls, 32 in, wide, per roll: 

First Quality 
Grainne SINR 5 sy és vc baa weer goekareo $1.90 

ply—45 Ib. rolls. . SER RE oi 

ply—55 Ib. rolls een coon 

Second Quality: 

1 ply 35 Ib. rolls. 1 
eC MB oi wince xwikcxduenkee thee 
a MS ME, 5s ah od e.xh og ane ee mands 20 
ROSIN 
Common to good, strained (wholesale), 80 Ib., 
ee OO, <saseswes ae! er ee ee $17.75* 
SAND 
i BE OB Mics decease edeekenssnneeadngate $1.80 $2.50 
A MO MO. SO ns pct unkkeaacesresen RUWeen 1.80 2.50 
WRG GONG, PEF CR. FEo vc ccvecnvcecccesssvecccos 4.00 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand......... $11.00 $7.00 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand..... 11.00 7.00 
Cypress, 6 x 18, No. 1 hearts per M........... 17.00 14.00 
Cypress, 6 x 18, No. 1 prime per M...... 15.00 12.00 
SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. cars, 

Pennsylvania: Quarry Station F.O.B. Chicago 
test Bangor ...... -+++++- $7.75 to $9.00 $10.20 to $11.45 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon 6.75 to 7.00 9.20 to 9.70 
Pen J tctevacce, Saeee g.40 9.70 to 10.45 
Peach Bottom .... P -. 10.50 to 12.50 12.45 to 14.45 
ee, 2 Nis ccceneeds 6.25 to 7.25 8.70 to 9.95 

Vermont: 

No. 1 Sea Green..... ne 4.25 to 6.75 5.95 to 9.00 
Unfading Green ........ 9.00 to 10.50 9.40 to 12.50 
Mottled Green Purple.... Sk er rere 
ME. 00a cd seeSiwceredons 12.00 to 20.00 14.80 to 22.80 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1........ 12.00 14.10 to 15.10 
Slaters felt, 30 Ib. roll........ BE = «Aw eensconcdee 
Slaters felt, 40 Ib. roll.......... > “ssedenaaebes ‘ 
SPIRITS TURPENTINE 
New York Chicago 
RE ee ee ee $1.75 to $1.77% 
STONE SCREENINGS 
CAG, POF GR. POe cc veccdbewedesssesersascocesece $2.35 $2.50 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib.......... 2.72c. 3.47¢. 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib.......... 2.72c. 3.57¢. 
OP i Uc ebe cc hace cate dans Ceeebeouens 2.72 3.47c. 
PE? 7SGhl, ota ei nce bide acekw amie 4 wile eed ie we a eke a 2.72¢c. 3.47c¢ 
UD ‘sevcdwesoares Sinha hin See eer eee 2.79¢.* 3.52c. 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill.............04+ 2.35c. 3.37¢. 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed)................. $22.50 $19.50 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per M sq. ft. $42.50 $45.00 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per M sq. ft. 50.00 50.00 
Ileavy weight stucco board, plain, per M sq. ft.... 55.00 55.00 
Ileavy weight stutco board, creosoted, per M sq. ft 60.00 60.00 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per 

aha as Se ta ah riage ui aac aa Oa ain wc tO 50.00 50.00 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key 

ee SE PEs Ree ee 55.00 55.00 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per 

WE, Die. ae cud oh oo nese kee Res bees erKe ees 50.00 50.00 

SHEATHING BOARD 

Heavy weight sheathing board, per M sq. ft.... $50.00 $50.00 

Medium weight sheathing board, per M sq. ft.... 45.00 45.00 


Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board are 


in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide (100 
WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length. 4 ft. wide. per M.. $45 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Ac 
M ft. for crating. 


( 


sq. ft.) 


$40.007 


yi 
id $5.00 pes 








+ 





